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CAIN’S QUESTION. 


Tae moral, sanitary, and social improve- 
ment agitations are twenty-five years old, 
or thereby. They certainly existed in the 


seed, or thrust thin sprouts above the soil, | 


long before the period of the Reform bill. 


The anti-slavery movement doubtless in- | 


duced some persons to remember that we 
had slaves at home. The discussion re- 
garding factory ge showed the 
character and hardships of one-half of those 
slaves. The atrocities suffered by appren- 
tices of the parishes in England have been 
exceeded in no slave state, and the remem- 
brance that these evils were redressed to a 
great extent by the first Sir Robert Peel, 
and the late Mr. Fielden, both originally 
working men, might save the middle classes 
from the dread entertained occasionally of 
legislation by the multitude. 

We plume ourselves in Scotland upon 
the freedom and independence that our 
ancestors secured through centuries of 
almost ceaseless struggles. They were 
subjected to pressure from without which 
was neither generous nor just, and they 
retaliated with a hatred that wasimprudent, 
and a success that was certainly remark- 
able. The wars of the English and Scotch 
were in reality the continuation of the 
battle of Hastings, and results from the 
death of Harold. ‘in defending the borders, 
and, when better could not be, the moun- 
tains, or the plains at their feet, the old 
democratic principles of the Saxons were 
forgotten at home, and the equally demo- 
cratic (or even more liberal) usages of the 
Celts perished. 

Even now, both in England and Scot- 

d, when these calamities have passed 





| away, and need only to be remembered as 

historical lessons, we have not reached, in 
_ democratic principles, the position attained 
more than a thousand years ago. 

In Ireland, from social and religious 
causes, society has at least equal progress 
to make before it can realise the principles, 
or the theories of personal and social free- 
dom, which were taught there before the 
land, won by the Norman’s sword, was 


sold to the Pope for the absolution of a 


_keen wrong. 


In Scotland, we continually forget that 
men are living still, who lived here when 
serfdom was the condition of one class— 
not numerous, but occupying homes within 
sight of the city which, in philosophy and 
theology, was deemed a central an a fixed 
star. Public opinion relaxed the law, but 
the law remained ; and other laws which 
public opinion should have defended were 
relaxed, and obnoxious persons, without 
the ceremony of trial, were removed, and 
their names occurred no more in the an- 
nals of their parish. 

Twenty-five years have been required 
to give a serious body and substance to 
those movements which aimatthe domestic 
and personal elevation of numerous classes. 
Many men have aided them out of com- 
passionate and dutiful motives, saying that 
they were stewards only of all that they 
possessed. Many others—many more— 
certainly very many more, have stood aside 
with the bold old question on their lips, 
“ Am I my brother's keeper ?” 

The bad and bold character of Cain is 
not at once perceived in the casual reading 





of his terrible question, One has to re- 
2k 
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member the redness of his hands when he 
mut it, and his not altogether imperfect 
sabe Pn of the power of Him from whom 
an answer was sought, to realise the bold 
brow and the hard heart of the murderer. 
He was a bad, bold man. His question is 
borrowed, nevertheless, by men who are 
not considered bad, and who should not be 
considered bold. In spite of all affirmative 
answers, the question is re-echoed from 
day to day, and repeated from generation 
to generation; even within the pale of the 
churches it is a perpetual question. Except 
for its prevalence, the world would have, 
na oe long ago, been nominally Chris- 
tian, and a vast quantity of fruitless pro- 
fessions would have become living realities. 
A calm contemplation of the acts and the 
prayers of many congregations creates pain 
in any well-ordered mind The acts sup- 
port the prayers only by the candle-ends 
of the congregations’ income, and the spare 
minutes of their time, and therefore after 
generations of missionary labour, the 
story of the cross remains untold to many 
millions whom it should interest. 

Our immediate topics are of a secular 
character, although that greater topic 
might comprehend them also. It is not 
possible to look at society without feeling 
that half the world asks Cain’s question 
by its daily life. The small things needed 
for the improvement of one-half of man- 
kind, in this country, could be so easily 
supplied by the other half, that the want 
of them betrays the feeling. It is proba- 
ble that the question occurs to few persons 
in its first and offensive state. They do 
not think of the subject for many minutes 
in a twelvemonth, and thenvery carelessly. 
They do not say, in the number of words, 
“Am I my brother's keeper ?’ but they 
say it in a multitude of deeds, and a greater 
multitude of omissions. 

This country is distinguished by the ex- 
tent and the number of its benevolent 
societies. They embrace every possible 
suffering that can be suggested by experi- 
ence or by idea. They proceed with all 
the regularity of merchants or stockbrokers 
to their business. They seem capable of 
surrounding all the misery of the country 
and crushing it in, or expelling it from the 
land, by their numbers. To many persons 
it may appear that provision has been made 
for every want, and they may proceed 
upon their several ways, in the opinion 
that nothing remains to be done ; and that, 





if any person suffers from ignorance, or any 
inconvenience whatever, in this country, it 
is chargeable to that sufferer. Hospitals 
exist for the sick, hospitals for orphans, 
almshouses for the aged, workhouses fo, 
the poor, fever homes for the fever-stricken, 
coaling societies for winter months, cloth- 
ing societies and working societies for other 
periods. There seems to be no pang from 
which man may suffer that has not its 
asylum. We have asylums for all wants 
or woes, from idiotcy upwards. Here, then, 
at least, the question seems to be forgotten, 
and the public do their duty by some 
means. : 

A conclusion, altogether different, may 
be reached from these facts. We may haye 
got so far upon the right road that the work 
is set in order. The business to be dune 
is catalogued, but that is no reason for 
saying that it isfinished. Not one of these 
institutions—except, Perna, a society for 
buying coals in a rural parish, reports that 
its work is overtaken. They all lament 
defective funds, and their own incapacity 
to ameliorate all the evils which they exist 
to meet. They have only commenced the 
excavation proposed by and for them, and 
their friends imagine that they are finished. 
That is not, at least, the fault of their 
managers. They proclaim their own weak- 
ness, and do not pretend to more power 
than they possess. 

Some years since a man a) ipl toa 
criminal reformatory in London for admis- 
sion. He professed to be wearied with a 
life of crime, and was willing to obey the 
stringent and wholesome rules of the insti- 
tution. The manager would have complied 
with his request, but there was no room 
in the reformatory. The committee could 
do nothing until some vacancy occurred in 
their dormatory, at their table, or their 
workshop. Until that day the thief could 
only steal. He could not beg in London 
without coming under the care of the 
society who operate against mendicancy. 
He might have gone upon the parish, if he 
had any known settlement: but he went 
upon the streets. In prosecuting this life 
of crime he killed a person whom he wished 


to plunder, and the vacancy in the reform- 
atory was never open to him, for he was 
hung. That became a notorious case, but 
there are thousands of similar, if in ther 
results less appalling cases, in every gene 
ration. That reformatory is within a 

distance of the new Houses of Parliament. 
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Jts character and success could easily be 
jearned by any member of Parliament ; 
and if criminals are willing to come under 
its rules voluntarily, they are more likely 
to do well there than in Portland. A small 
grant would prevent the occurrence of 
tragedies like that which has become noto- 
rious ; and the payment of money from the 
national revenue for the education and im- 
rovement of aged or juvenile offenders 
against law and morality, is not more un- 
natural than a payment for their punish- 
ment. 

A man was brought before a magistrate 
during September, charged with some small 
theft. The offence was aggravated by pre- 
vious convictions. The criminal had been 
in prison repeatedly—twice, for short 

riods during the present year He ad- 
mitted the past crimes, while he denied the 
present wrong; but he pled his inability to 
earn an honest living. He had been em- 

loyed as a carman, and would have got on 
well, but the police gave his employer some 
particulars of his former history, and he 
was dismissed. His old trade was the only 
one in which he could find work without a 
character; and, although he denied the 
crime last imputed to him, yet he admitted 
his inability to live by honest labour, while 
the shadow of his old guilt, in the shape of 
a policeman in uniform, haunted his steps. 
He was one of many. His experiences were 
those of all discharged criminals. They 
walk the world under suspicion while they 
remain in this country ; and the conscious- 
ness of that suspicion involves a perpetual 





agony—a terrible punishment. ‘They are 
haunted men. . 


Experience testifies to the immense dith- | 


eulty of recovering out of the mire and the 
pits of prisons any of its old members to 
society. Appliances of all descriptions 
have been employed to improve prisons and 
prison discipline. The former have been 
made more comfortable than half the homes 
of the working classes within the land. The 
discipline has been the subject of experi- 
mentalising upon hearts and souls in every 
direction. At last it embraces education, 
employment, a comfortable and a healthy 

ome, abundant food, fair wages, the with- 
drawal of outward temptations to sin, the 
means of earning and of saving wages, and 
the inducements to economy and industry. 
These advantages do not, however, often 
recover the criminal. Even on his restora- 
tion to Society he wants character, and 








learns from that want the value of this 
capital which the poorest may inherit. 

Society should, therefore, seek the anni- 
hilation of the criminal class, by stopping 
the supply of criminals, Some progress 
has been made recently in Scotland on this 
subject, both by individual and public bene- 
volence ; but in England to the present 
hour, it seems that magistrates have no 
better sentence to ee ow: imprisonment 
and hard labour. A short imprisonment, 
or none whatever, and a long probation in 
a reformatory were a better sentence on 
the young. 

{ven from the old, however, it seems as 
if England wanted to make criminals. The 
game laws, enforced here and there with 
absurd strictness, make poachers of the 
peasantry, and prisoners of the poachers ; 
and from the time that the latter become 
discharged prisoners, it is more than pro- 
bable that they are useless to the world. 
Their spririts are broken, and they feel 
dishonoured. Probably the Lord of the 
Manor cannot believe that these men have 
any feeling of honour, or of self-respect to 
be lost. The Lord of the Manor is wrong 
upon that point. He isan ignorant man 
only. The preservation of his hares and 
partridges, and pheasants, until he himself, 
or his friends, had leisure to kill them, 
was, he believed, very desirable. He 
thought it was a moral affair, and perhaps 
he would be right in a desert. Here it was 
no more a matter of morality, if carried to 
an indiscreet length, than the preservation 
of a boa constrictor in Hyde Park, or 
half'a dozen of crocodiles in the Serpentine. 
The boa constrictor would swallow a 
nurserymaid and her charge to dinner, 
tivice in each week ; and the crocodiles 
would make a meal ofa bather every morn- 
ing. Society would suppress these zoological 
monstrosities as supremely immoral. Not 
less immoral, not much less murderous, is 
the erroneous employment of land, which 
would produce food for human beings, in 
sheltering useless beasts, until their owners 
are ready to torture them. Poachers, we 
admit, do not take that view of . preserves, 
and are not entitled to its benefits ; but 
dropping from these abstract facts to daily 
practice, it is known that poaching does 
not prosper on the estate of a good and 
kind landlord. We have known some 
men of that description who maintained a 
kindly intercourse between the cottage and 
the hall—not upon the principle of alms- 
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giving or charity, but by even worthier | 


means ; and it was generally believed that 
they wished the game to be protected in 
a reasonable way, and it was protected. 

A zealous game preserver, fodiens over 
the list of poachers whom he had impri- 
soned, and of their families who had been 
degraded, famished, and ruined by the 
process, and its results, would be very apt 
to say, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” He 
has no other way of getting out of it, 
except by denying the brotherhood. And 
he could not occupy the family pew, in 
the family church, under the family pre- 
sentee’s pulpit, and hold that doctrine. It 
is very far from being respectable. Indeed, 
it is a difficult thing to go to these churches 
when one has a poacher in prison, and 
knows very well that the poacher’s wife, 
and the poacher’s children, are starving, 
and by and bye will be stealing. The 
sermon could be made all right and straight 
—but the services. They cannot be 
changed even when they are full of hard 
hits. They may proceed for a long time 
without the story of Cain killing Abel, 
and what came of it, being repeated ; but 
there is the Lord’s Prayer perpetually 
coming over one’s tongue, with its “ for- 
give us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” A thinking man will not use 
that prayer; he will keep out the fifth 
petition, until he has looked into his own 
heart, and seen that it would be a good 
thing for him to be forgiven, even as he 
forgives. 

An easy-going slip-shod morality cannot 
be built upon this fifth petition. Crime is 
not to go unpunished, because this prayer 
exists for ever, clear and pure, in the blue 
sky of the moral heavens. A man my be 
punished for his own good and the good 
of society, and yet be forgiven fully. We 
may decline farther communication with 
an evil man, and yet forgive him. It is 
difficult, however, to place temptation be- 
fore a peasant; imprison him for yielding 
to a theft which his class do not recognise 
as that offence, and then ruin his family 
while still he is a forgiven debtor, and the 

rincipal in the case prays that to him may 
e dealt such mercy as he has done to 
others. 

The mistakes of great men are seen by 
many persons, and, being seen, are blamed. 
Anotherrecord hasbeen published recently 
by Parliament, not less disgraceful than 
the returns of the proceedings under the 








game laws. It gives the labours of the 
county courts in England sinee their organ- 
ization. The number of persons who were 
imprisoned last year under their jurisdiction 
exceed ten thousand. These imprison- 
ments are not entirely at the option of the 
creditor. They are inflicted by the judge 
if he considers that the application should 
be granted. Still, we presume that five 
thousand of these incarcerations were 
useless. They differ materially from the 
ordinary imprisonment for debt, for its 
character depends upon the duration and 
length of the prisoner’s purse. It is deten- 
tion, in disagreeable and expensive lodg- 
ings, under certain circumstances. The 
ten thousand county court prisoners were 
in a different position. They were almost 
necessarily poor. As they were poor the 
a pe is severe. Generally, if they 
iad stolen the articles which form the debt 
they would have been better fed, lodged, 
and kept for a shorter period, than many 
men are detained who only think that 
their wives might have bought a less ex- 
pensive gown on credit from some shop- 
keeper, who takes an extra profit for the 
extra risk. ‘The prisoner escapes at last, 
we suppose, with a degraded feeling, and 
a determination to care less for society 
than he did formerly. It is a process in 
the formation of criminals, and one in which 
the lower and the middle classes must 
engage extensively, without any regard to 
the guilt of Cain’s question. We have 
not the slightest doubt that they join 
heartily in our opinion of the game laws, 
but they keep their own preserves, not- 
withstanding, either for their pleasure or 
their profit. 

Last year an agitation occurred in Lon- 
don upon the rating system. ‘The different 
parishes are compelled to support their 
own poor, and in populous parishes the 
rate is high; in some of them, both popu- 
lous and poor, it is ruinous. ‘The question 
resembles that between the old and new 
town of Edinburgh ; although, if the new 
town could be cut up, and the wealthier 
portion be detached parochially, the cir- 
cumstances would have a closer resem- 
blance. The resistance, by theleadersof the 
rich districts, to meet any part of the 
burden that falls on the poorer parishes, 
is another illustration of the question. The 
inhabitants have got out of certaim pare 
chial boundaries, and they are not respon 
sible. The same class of people who expe? 
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more on seven dinners than their share of | 
the general rates would reach in twelve-_ 


months, tremble for this new imposition. 


It is true that one or two evenings at the | 
entered, and could not enter with much 


opera would cost more than the extra bill 


of the rate collector; but that implies some | 
abridgement of pleasure, and a little self- 


denial in a trifling vanity—the error which 
led probably to the crime of the original 
questioner. 

The corresponding practice exists in our 
rural parishes. An anxiety of the most 
diseased nature pervades country districts 
to make provision against future rating. 
The labouring population are driven into 
towns and villages with all the industry 
of the negroes who drive wild animals to 
acommon centre for slaughter. The ob- 
ject of these parochial raids is a quittance 
from the chance of being responsible, in 
any way, for those “poorer brethren” 
who are useful while they are strong, and 
valueless when they are weak. 

A great statesman lived some time since. 
He possessed considerable influence over 
the destinies of the nation. Like many 
other politicians, he gave to party what 
was meant for mankind ; and although he 
laboured assiduously for the public good, it 
was not in those humble departments whose 
work requires now to be performed. A 
member of his family was reduced nearly 
to death by fever, communicated, as was 
then discovered, by a new and costly cloak, 
made in a close and sickly apartment, 
where a fever patient, who had stitched 
life nearly out, was stricken down to die. 
The mansion of the politician had little 
apparent connection with the miserable 
home of the seamstress; yet it was the con- 
nection of life and death. 

All our large towns have their west-ends 
—their exclusive districts where fashion 
rears a barrier of high rents against the in- 
trusion of the poor, or even of the middle 
classes. The exclusive region looks in pity 
o the badly built, thickly planted, vi- 
clously contrived homes of the multitude. 
The inhabitants have little inter-communi- 
cation, except that of customer and trades- 
man, master and servant. They do not 
Visit in the same circles—they do not 
attend the same churches, they scarcely 
read the same books, they have not the 
fame ideas of time, and the business 
thereof; yet when the air becomes diseased, 
they breathe the same air. High rents 
and low rates—the evidences of respecta- 
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bility—do not close out the atmosphere. 
The disease fostered into life within the 
cheapest district of the city or town— 
the lanes where the foot of fashion never 


probability of being useful—floats on the 
morning breeze, or the evening wind, into 
the most luxurious chambers, bringing 
death. It answers the murderer's question 
with a shock long felt, and piercing through 
and through every doubt that a hardened 
ora negligent life had thrown over the 
reply. 

Some time since a society was formed in 
London to promote the formation of play- 
grounds for childen. Whata little object 
that seemed ? Play-grounds for children ! 
Under the name, perhaps, something might 
be meant for more than children. Still, 
it is an apparently small matter; and yet 
the company advertise as if in an agony of 
despair that their good plans may never 


be practised, for help tomake one mi niaure 


park or playground; yet, if any class in 
want of something that might do them 
good, sought for sympathv with complete 
success, it should be the little children who 
have drank no gin, mispent neither money 
nor time, and are innocent of offence, in 
deed or thought, against their superiors in 
station. 

Ingratitude alone would deny, to excuse 
its own nature, the progress of past years 
in simple reforms respecting the social 
condition of mankind. The last twenty- 
five years have not passed uselessly. Many 
evils had, however, attained a force’at the 
commencement of that period which must 
have ever afterwards accelerated them, at 
a fearful speed, towards revolution ; and 
they are only checked. Perhaps, if that 
individual benevolence which exists, often 
out of work, because out of energy to dis- 
cover subjects, were better naatelial, a 
more effective warfare might be held with 
our social evils. Each individual has a 
limit of work that cannot be ome 
without injury both to the labour and the 
labourer. Therefore, innumerable multi- 
tudes of the human race may suffer grievous 
hardships, from causes that could be re- 
moved, and yet others, without helping 
them, be able to give a good answer to 
the first biblical inquiry. e division of 
this description of labour in a manner to 
render it smnsneninng peeneeny would faci 
litate its success. With this view, some 
years since now, in one large town a society 
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was formed, whose members accepted a 
responsibility for one family, or one child, 
of a female distressed or impoverished. 
An interest was formed thus in the wel- 
fare of the charge, that could never exist 
upon any general scheme, or from any 
liberality administered to an unknown 
quantity of sufferers. That scheme met 
only one particular in which suffering is 
presented, although the larger of all. If 
it could be realised generally, it would, 
during a generation, carry away, as witha 
flood, the juvenile ignorance and depravity 
existing too obviously in all places, and 
supplying depots of doomed and lost per- 
sons, formed by the government at home 
because the idaho forbid their exporta- 
tion. 

Extreme crime is only the head of the 
body. From the extreme of guilt no ade- 
quate idea can be formed of its general 
quantity, and so the abridgement of des- 
perate, obtruding, and visible guilt would 
indicate a great and a happy reduction of 
that suffering from sin in society, which is 
not less bitter because it does not rise far 
over the surface, or make itself known at 
a great expense to the world. 

Che working classes of Edinburgh seek 
for better homes. Some of those now 
existing in this city should have been 
pulled down half acentury since. Tables 
are produced, with demonstrations on them, 
that the new houses would pay five to six 
per cent. upon the capital necessary for 
their formation. Five or six percent. should 
be an adequate inducement without any 
benevolence or any duty; but if the tables 
only left an apparent return of three or 
four per cent., the necessary work should 
be done, because better homes would se- 
cure a great return in better health and 
better manners—something far over five or 
six per cent. 

In another quarter of the empire, near 
London, a number of labouring men were 
seized and fined last month for sleeping 
upon their carts, as they returned from 
London. They were market gardeners’ 
men, and this the nature of their life: for 
twelve shillings weekly they are often for 
two days and nights without sleep on a 
stretch. This habitual life is worse than 
that of sailors in a storm, or negroes on the 
sugar fields. Our bleaching works are bad, 
but they do not present anything half so 
bad as this Essex droving. The labourers 


of that county are believers in witchcraft. 





They employ wizards tocounteract witches, 
and are learned in all the devices of necro. 
mancy, and its spells. Twelve shillings 
weekly, and incessant labour, varied by 
beershops and sleepless nights, explain the 
witchcraft. The rector of East Thorpe, 
one of their most bewitched parishes, was 
astonished that his sermons had not driven 
superstition out of his parish. We should 
be very much astonished with the rector’s 
eloquence if it had accomplished that 
fxodus. Sensual, sleepy, stupid, as are 
half his hearers, how could they be deli- 
vered from witches by an intelligent and 
sensible statement ? Essex is full of towns 
and villages with considerable professions, 
The southern part of the county is occu- 
pied by a northern suburb of London 
eminent for professions. Walthamstow 
contains more profession and more wealth 
than should be required to enlighten Essex 
north and south; although there is a pro- 
verbial obstacle in thew way. These 
labourers require village associations be- 
tween them and their employers. The 
latter are asking continually Cain’s ques- 
tion. It is part of their daily conversation, 
and, we suppose, of their nightly dreams. 
No doubt can be entertained concerning 
them; that is, if they work their servants 
on any pretence night after day, and day 
after night—for two or three of both 
together. 

Their neighbours should look into these 
matters. If they were dependent neigh- 
bours—saddlers, shoemakers, or smiths— 
they might be unable; but many of the 
neighbours to whom we refer are wealthy 
persons, who have chosen their own friends 
and their own profession, and cannot de- 
liver themselves from the responsibilities 
incurred in their vicinities. This is one 
ofthem. They can learn the truth respect- 
ing the peasant life of Essex. They can 
obtain one remedy for ignorance and ano- 
ther for oppression. Nothing more has 
tended to check night-workamong artisans 
than its extra cost. Trades unions deserve 
thanks for that device. Unhappily, the 
night-work of farm-labourers is obtained 
even without the usual cost of time m 
these countries. The laws of labour are 
not defined. The first work neces in 
the improvement of the men is to fix their 
hours of labour, and place night-driving 
or working under a heavy fine, in the form 
of extra wages. When that and sim 
measures have been adopted, something 
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be done for the deposition of witch- | activity, and not apathy, the question is 


watt Until that be accomplished, and 
other means employed to elevate the intel- 
lectual condition of the peasantry in this 
metropolitan county, the wealthy owners 
of country villas practically put Cain’s 
uestion, not by design, but by neglect. 
Over all the land, in every corner of it, 
work of this kind has to be done. Sepa- 


rate populations, with different character- | 
The means of | 
' would be removed at once by the discha 


istics, have distinct wants. 
meeting them are best known to those who 


reside near, or with any population. In | 
_ good circumstances to others in a narrower 


_ condition—not charity, but the assistance 


no quarter yet has the necessity of labour 
in some one of these intellectual or moral 
departments ceased. In none will it ever 
entirely cease while this old earth remains. 
In all, wherever selfish apathy luxuriates 





| suffrage. 





adopted in its deep guilt. 

he franchise has been talked over 
among their constituents by members of 
Parliament during the last month. Some 
of them alleged that universal suffrage is 
impracticable, for property would not be 
safe under legislation dependent upon this 
The statement is not supported 
by any proof, but if it had all the evidence 
of which it could be susceptible, yet all 


of that broad duty, owing by persons in 
and the encouragement more valuable than 


all charity. The middle and higher classes 
will always -find gratitude for even only 








in idle ease, it adopts Cain’s question, as | done the greatest agitator in the 
an excuse for indolence ; and where it is | land. 
ET OILE, 


CHAPTER VI. 
Prerre went on with his teaching, and Etoile with 
her dancing, and thus the days glided by, until the 
dream of the gold-lined box seemed about to be 
fulfilled. Etoile was on the eve of her departure 
for England. 

When first the project was talked of, Jacques 
had made up his mind to participate in it; but 
that did not suit Etoile. 

“You stay and take care of la mére, Jacques,” 
said Etoile, “like a dear, good Jacques.” 

He could not refuse her, and her eloquent thanks 
when he agreed to the proposal proved one thing, 
at ieast—that his absence was more welcome to 
her than his presence would have been. 

“She cares nothing about me,” sighed poor 
Jacques, “ nothing at all—that is very clear; and 
yet, I would give my life any day to serve her. It 
cannot be helped, I suppose. She does not love 
me. It is very sad, but it must be borne.” 

Etoile became restless about her English jour- 
ney—afraid lest anything should defer it. Being 
how certain that she would not see Allan again in 
Paris, she was anxious to quit the place where 
they had so frequently met. “I shall forget him, 
perhaps, in England,” she argued with herself; 
“here it is impossible’—and this argument made 
her impatient to be gone. 

“T never knew the time pass so slowly before,” 
she said to Jacques. He thought otherwise. “I 
count every minute to my departure,’’ she added. 
Poor Jacques did the same, but with very different 
feelings. He quarrelled with old Time for his 
speed, and fancied that the old fellow must have 








thrown his scythe away—not having leisure to cut 
anything down—and put on four wings instead of 
two, as travellers do with post horses, that he 
might gallop to his journey’s end, instead of going 
at a respectable jog-trot. At last, in just the same 
period as if there had been neither a Jacques nor 
an Etoile in the world, the day of departure did 
arrive, and Etoile was to say “good hye” to 
France for a time. There was a sort of child-like 
glee about her. The arrangements for the journey 
excited her; it was so new, so pleasant to be going 
away, and her vivid fancy painted England in 
glowing colours—too glowing, perhaps ; but that 
is a common occurrence in early life, before the 
mist of experience has risen over every picture to 
make it dim. 

Poor Jacques was miserable. Etoile really felt 
inclined to pity him, but when she did so, and 
showed him some degree of kindness, he mistook 
the feeling, and became affectionate, and that was 
not acceptable to Etoile. Jacques mistook his 
vocation terribly. He was an excellent creature, 
but he should not have turned affectionate —that 
spoilt him with Etoile. As long as he was willing 
to be Jacques the honest-hearted, Jacques the 
simple, he was well enough; but when he wanted 
to be “ lover Jacques,” preparatory to “ husband 
Jacques,” he was a dreadful nuisance. 

“ Why can’t be treat me as I treat him ?”’ said 
Etoile one day, when Pierre was advocating his 
cause; “I don’t want him to be always sighing 
and kissing my hand, Monsieur Pierre ; I am sure 
there is nothing amusing in that, although Jacques 
seems to think there is,’’ 
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“You speak foolishly,” said Pierre. ‘‘ Bah!’’ | had made her start forward so impetuously, ang 
yous étes béte, Etoile’—and the old man began | she said nothing about it either; so the one effect 


to tune his fiddle testily. 


Etoile tried to pacify him, as she resumed, seek- | 
ing to excuse herself—“ When Jacques does what | 


I bid him,” she said, apologetically, “I like him 
very much, Monsieur Pierre. Now, for instance, 
when he has promised to stay here and take care 
of la mére, I think him a charming Jacques— 
(Pierre could not help smiling, although he tried 
to look angry)—and,” continued Etoile, ‘“ when 
he goes and gets me flowers, and leaves them in 
my room—those pretty bouquets—then, when I 
come home and find them there, I like Jacques 
extremely, and I say, ‘Ah! c’est Jacques qui & 
fait céla! Good Jacques !’” 

“For leaving the flowers and not waiting for 
the thanks,” said Pierre. 

“ Just that, Monsieur Pierre,’’ replied Etoile, as 
she nodded her pretty head by way of affirmation. 

There were mingled and painful feelings in 
* toile’s mind about her mother. Her filial affec- 
tion had, at one time, been pure and deep. Now 
i. was otherwise. There was the affection still, 
wit marred by the knowledge of the hideous vice 
which, by degrading the mother, caused such deep 
misery to the child. 

‘ Jacques will be a restraint to her,” said Etoile 
to herself, as she was packing her very scanty 
wardrobe for the English campaign; “ she will not 
surely let him see her She shuddered as she 
spoke. ‘Good Jacques,” she continued, “ to stay 
and take care of her, and let me go to the land 
where———” 

She fell into a reverie, and sat down on her bed, 
forgetting her packing, and mother, Jacques, 
everything, in a thought which had risen from her 
words. But reveries cannot be indulged in when 
the moment of a journey is decided on, and Etoile, 
remembering that at last, and in time, fortunately, 
gave up her thinking, and devoted herself to her 
packing, until it was completed, and she stood 
ready equipped for departure. 

“Take care, Etoile; take care, Etoile,” said 
Jacques, as he offered her his hand to help her 
down the dirty staircase; “ mind you don’t make 
a false step.’’ 

“I hope she will never do that, Jacques,” re- 
marked Pierre. 

“That stair is loosened; she might do it easily,” 
said matter of fact Jacques, alluding to the stair- 
case, and not seeing the drift of Pierre’s words; 
“take care, Etoile, ma belle.” 

The staircase was very dark at that point, and 
either the darkness, or something else resulting 
from it, perhaps, must have made Etoile drag her 
hand from Jacques, and start forward, as she ex- 
claimed —“ Don’t, Jacques.” 





lighter, and as Jacques came into that light he 





| 


_rivetted by truth. 
A few steps lower down the staircase became | 


after all, might have had no connection with the 
other. Madame stood at the foot of the stair. 

“Adieu, mon enfant,” she said, with the tears 
rushing to her eyes; “‘ adieu—adieu ; be a cood 
child, Etoile, and do all Monsieur Pierre bids you, 
Monsieur’’—and Madame turned to him as she 
spoke—“ you will be a father to her; she is but 
a child, Monsieur—ouly a simple child; you wilj 
remember that, Monsieur, and take care of her— 
good, good care—better than I have done, although 
she is all in the world I have to love.” 

Etoile threw her arms round her mother’s neck, 
and Jacques envied Madame, and wished, for that 
moment, at least, that he had been in her position, 
But he was not, and all the wishing in the world 
would not put him there. He had found that out 
by experience. 

“ Take care of her, Jacques,” said Etoile, point- 
ing to her mother, “like a dear good Jacques; be 
mindful of her.” 

Thinking of her mother, she gave his hand a 
little squeeze—only a very little one; Most 
people would never have noticed it; but Jacques 
did, and so delighted was he, that he sought to 
return the demonstration in a more impressive 
way; however, Etoile would have none of it. 

* Adieu, ma mére—adieu, Jacques”—and this 
time she did not offer him her hand. 

“ Venez, Etoile’’—Pierre was waiting for her. 
“Venez! It is time to go now.” 

One more kiss to her mother, and one more 
look to Jacques—only a Jook—and she had gone. 

“ Pauvre Etoile, she is a good child,” said Ma- 
dame, as she climbed the crazy old stairs, and went 
into her room to indulge herself in her grief, and 
in something more potent than her grief—some- 
thing, in fact, strong enough to conquer grief, and 
put it hors de combat for the time being. “ Pauvre 
Etoile; She is a good child, and she is in good 
hands. I shall miss her sadly,” said Madame, as 
she looked round the room ; “ but it is better for 
her to be away—chere Etoile.” 

There was a strange tremor about Jacques’ 
mouth as he went to his garret, and a sore and 
heavy feeling at his heart as he entered there. He 
did not do much work that day—-at least not much 
graving work ; yet was he very busy, and at en- 
graving of one kind, too. He was carving certain 
truths upon his heart, and sorely did he cut to 
place them there; but he went on steadily, despite 
the pain, till all was done, and then, there and 
thus stood the inscription :—‘*‘ Etoile never can oF 
will love Jacques ; yet, until life fades she will be 
all the world to him.” 

Thus ran the motto—sternly, sharply drawn— 

“And I will be her friend,” said Jacques. 4: 
may watch over her; perbaps it may some day 


looked strangely flushed, and a little miserable. my office to do that, for Pierre is an old man no¥. 
She will let me be her brother.” 
“Perhaps,” he continued, as he leant aga 


Peihaps he was miserable because Etoile was 
frightened. However, he did not ask Ler what 
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the window of the little room, and looked out at 
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is I—Jacques,” he said ; “do not call her—thank 


the smoky roofs beneath ; “ perhaps slie will think | God now for her absence.” 


of me sometimes in her distant home; a link of | 
the mind may bind us still; yet that can scarcely | 
be, for she will forget while I shall remember.” 

And then Jacques fell into one of his reveries, 





for he had his dreams as well as Etoile; but they | 


were neither of England, nor England’s gentlemen. | THREE rapid years passed away. 
| room of a house in one of the streets leading from 


Jacques was no ordinary man; or, at any rate, he 
was no ordinary engraver. In his dirty attic, and 
under his darned blouse, there beat as kind a heart, 
and shone as bright an intellect, as ever graced the 
form of man. Poverty compelled him to work, 
and taste induced him to adont an artistic mode of 
work; but Jacques did not much like work, he 
liked reading better, only reading costs time, and 
time is money to the poor; and, therefore, as 
Jacques was very poor he could not allow himself 
the luxury of reading, for reading is not a profit- 
able employment, in a pecuniary point of view— 
the greater is the pity. 

Many a loug and weary day passed before 
Jacques could become even passably reconciled to 
the absence of Etoile. He seemed to have 
forgotten that he was poor, for he relaxed terribly 
in his work, and committed the extravagance of 
reading almost constantly. 

“J shall never have to maintain her,’’ he said ; 
“a very little will keep me—lI need not work 
hard now.”” And he sighed deeply as he made the 
declaration ; he would have been happier had such 
necessity existed. 

“Perhaps it is better for her,” he said; “ per- 
haps I am too quiet and too dull to please her; I 
never can talk to her as I do to others—I must 
seem stupid to her. I will read more, that will 
drive the thought of her away, perhaps—at least, 
partially ; and it will make me better able to amuse 
her when we meet again.” 

And he would take up some old tome and try 
to read; but Etoile’s laughing face always came 
bobbing between him and the musty page, to make 
him forget the meaning of the latter. 

One night, when she had been absent about two 
months, he was sitting as usual thinking about 
ler, when he fancied he heard some one call her. 
“Etoile,” the name was distinctly uttered— 
“Etoile ;” then an uncertain step, and then that 
dear name again—“ Etoile.” As the voice ap- 
proached, Jacques knew who was the utterer of 
that name, and soon he learnt the state of that 
utterer. There was deep degradation in that 
knowledge. But Jacques remembered the parting 
words of Etoile; perhaps he recollected the one 
little word which had mingled with then—“ Take 
care of her, dear Jacques;” so had she said, 
“And I will do her bidding, poor darling,” he 
thought, as he took his little lamp and went down 
to meet the inebriated woman. 


In her drunkenness she mistook him for her 
child. 


letters “picked up. 





“Etoile!” Jacques placed his hand on her 
recling form, as he sternly bade her be sileut. “ It 


CHAPTER VII. 
In the breakfast 


Grosvenor-square sat Allan Clinton. Apparently 
he was in no amiable mood, but annoyed about 
something. Perbaps two or three letters lying on 
the ground beside him might contain the cause for 
displeasure. Certainly he was very much discom- 
posed, and being quite alone, he took no trouble 
to hide his discomposure. 

First he bit his lips, and then he bit his nails (a 
very common action with irritable gentlemen) ; thea 
he threw himsclf on the sofa, crossed one leg over 
the other, uncrossed them, and changed his atti- 
tude. He took up the paper, read with his eyes, 
but without his thoughts taking part in the con- 
veyance of intelligence to his brain! After a few 
moments the newspaper was laid aside, and the 
He looked at them with ill- 
pleased eyes. 

“It would be a mercy to strangle younger sons 
in their birth,” he said, “rather than let them live 
to the conjoint inheritance of a noble name and 
noble beggary. ere am I, a poor debtor, dunned 
perpetually by a cursed clique of creditors, for 
sums expended in the absolute necessities of life, 
made necessities by the “ honourable’ appended to 
my name. By Jove, it would have been a better 
game to have been born a blacksmith—heir to an 
anvil and hammer.” 

He read the unwelcome missives again, and 
then laid them down. 

“ Umph !” he continued, after a time : “ It comes 
to this, I must either submit to a lengthened re- 
sidence abroad—transportation for life, in fact—or, 
marriage! The alternative is unpleasant, to say 
the least ; it remains for me to think which of the 
two fates will be the less objectionable.” He 
threw himself on the sofa, ran his fingers through 
his hair, and was just going to discuss the subject, 
when a loud rap at the door disturbed him. 

“Thank heaven, it is not a single knock,” he 
exclaimed, as the door opened, and a gentleman en- 
tered. ‘Thank heaven, it is not a single rap, 
Lawson, he repeated, as he rose to welcome a 
friend. ‘I am a martyr to debts and duns, have 
a desperate fit of blue devils, and thuwk of doing 
something desperate.” 

Sir Harry Lawson was a fortunate man in the 
world’s esteem, because he numbered his income 
by thousands ; an unfortunate man in his own, be- 
cause he did not number it by tens of thousands, 
His large fortune (for it was large) had been bis 
bane, encouraging expensive habits, while sceming 
to justify them. Before he reached the meridian 
of life, as it is termed, he was inextricably in debt, 
and his embarrassments thickened round him as 
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the number of his days increased. But there was 
this difference between his position and Allan’s ; 
the duns of the former never threatened immediate 
annoyance, there being a clear rent-roll of some 
four or five thousand per annum to provide pay- 
ment on account; whereas the creditors of the 
latter, knowing well enough that there was no 
rent-roll beyond six hundred a-year, and that 
“sauve qui pedt” was the order of the day, be- 
came excessively importanate in their demands, 
and not only threatened, but put in force very 
stringent measures. 

“You were meditating something desperate,” 
said Sir Harry, in answer to Allan’s salutation, 
“Why don’t you marry?” 

Allan replied, “that he feared he must try the 
matrimonial dodge.” 

“I'll finl you a wife,” said Lawson. “ Old 
Vansittart’s daughter, Ursula, is the best little 
creature in the world—a quiet little soul, neither 
particularly clever, nor good-looking ; just the kind 
of person to idolise her husband, and stay con- 
tentedly at home thinking of him, while he spent 
his evenings at the club, or in any other place to 
which his fancy led him.” 

“Tn other words,” rejoined Allan, “ a senseless 
nonentity ; for a woman who will submit to such 
neglect must be that, or something worse. In the 
latter case, probably, she will find an antidote to 
the club in some little mild dissipation of her own. 
Ursula, the ‘ good and gentle,’ would not suit me, 
Harry; marry her yourself.” 

“No,” answered Sir Harry, as he flung himself 
into an arm chair; “I thought of her once, but 
met a girl who suited me better. Try these 
cigars, Clinton, they are excellent. Du Boeuf, 
who sent them to me, swears they are not to be 
equalled,” 

He lit one, and after surrounding himself with 
an atmosphere of smoke, resumed the conversa- 
tion. 

“ As I have said, I found something to suit me 
better ; but had I not done so, I should have 
thought seriously of the little Ursula. She is by 
no means to be despised in these days when taxes 
are high, and incomes low; but you were in such 
a desperate hurry to discard the fair Ursula, that 
you would not hear her principal attraction. The 
old boy can purchase a husband for his daughter 
with ten thousand down, and forty more in pros- 
pect. Ten thousand is a pretty little nest egg for 
a beginning, enough for present payments at any 
rate. Now, what do you say to it, Allan?” 

He threw away the end of his cigar, Allan all 
the time ruminating on the sacrifice he was to 
make. 

“Sell myself to a little vapid fool for ten thou- 
sand down,” he said, at length. “I don’t much 
like the notion, Lawson. Can’t you find a woman 


who has enough in her to care about ?” 
Lawson took the cigar from his mouth, as with 
the air of a Demosthenes, he answered—‘“ You’! 








make a blunder if you marry any of those strong- 


minded dames, Allan. They are not half as easi] 

managed as your little milk and water dimition, 
Besides, they have a will of their own, forsooth, 
which often interferes confoundedly with a man's 
convenience. They begin to inquire where he goes 
of a day, and expect all sorts of foolery in the way 
of attention. Defend me from your strong-minded 
wife, who is the very mischief to deal with. Take 
Ursula; she is the thing for you, and you should 
be decidedly glad to get her.”’ 

Still Allan seemed irresolute, and Sir Harry 
continued, 

“You're not worth more than fifty thousand, 
Allan,” he said. ‘ Women with plenty of money 
expect to buy something more than-a husband ; 
they want title as well; for not one fair dame out 
of fifty is indifferent to that. Ican make my wife 
a ‘Ladyship ;’ that fact is worth five thousand 
a-year, I consider, which is the sum L priced it at, 
and that sum I have secured. You can only make 
her an ‘ Honourable’-—something and nothing— 
not worth a penny more than fifty thousand—paid, 
as I state, ten down, forty in the future. You 
should reason sensibly on the subject; and, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t talk such trash as ‘caring 
about your wife.’ Let her do the affection for 
both—there will be utility in that—it will keep 
her steady and respectable; but never meditate 
playing the sentimental fool yourself. Where did 
you get that hound, Allan, I never saw a more 
splendid head.”’ 

The dog which interrupted Sir Henry’s very ex- 
cellent matrimonial advice was lying on the hearth- 
rug; but Allan, thinking of the wife and not the 
dog, did not hear Sir Henry’s question. 

When will you have a look at the little Van- 
sittart ?” the latter said, as he rose and stretched 
himself ; “‘ better inspect and see if she'll do, 
Come to their ball on the 15th, I'll secure an in- 
vitation, and you'll get a capital supper if you dou’t 
like the filly. Marriage is bad enough, but it’s a 
deuced sight better than going abroad, I can tell 
you.” 

Allan began to think so too, and, therefore, 
accepted Lawson’s offer of the invitation. 

“Dine with me, and we will go together.” 

Allan agreeing to this arrangement, it was con- 
cluded, and Ursula seemed thus to stand a pretty 
fair chance of buying a husband who cared nothing 
about her, paying his debts, and reaping neglect 
for her pains. 

Hundreds of others have shared the intended 
fate of the “ little Vausittart.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Ursva was one of those quiet little persons who 
possess strong points of character without the 
world suspecting it. Those who had the care of 
her during childhood called her obstinate, perhaps 
she was ; but as she was generally right in any © 
her obstinate determinations, there was no 
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harm in them. She had been a strange child, had 
wn into a strange woman, and her oddity con- 
sisted in not caring one bit for her money, or her 
fine house, or any of the things which are generally 
$0 pleasing to the female sex. 
Her father was of a different turn of mind. He 
loved his money to begin with—that claimed the 
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The evening of the 15th came in due course, 


| and the waiters, and the ices, and the guests also 


came in due course, and among the latter were Sir 
Harry and his friend Allan. 

The little quiet Ursula received the guests as 
the mistress of the house. The misfortune of 


having lost her mother placed her in that position. 


frst place in his heart ; he had begotten his wealth | 
himself—it was his eldest bora—the daughter was | 


but the second child, and a very provoking one too, 
not doing honour to the elder. What good was 
there in buying some grand new gown for Ursula, 
costing fifteen or twenty guineas? —it looked 
nothing on her demure little fignre; besides, she 
had « provoking trick of always trying to get out 
of the.way and escape observation. If you meet 
her in a ball-room, she was sure not to be among 
the dancers, but in some corner shut in with a 


crowd of dowagers—not talking to them, however, ; 


but simply looking at all that was passing, and 
smiling—always smiling with a very peculiar smile 
—bhut never confiding its cause to anyone. 

Ursula was twenty-two! and still remained un- 
married. She had received plenty of offers, but 
they none of them pleased her. One baronet, two 
foreign counts, a German baron, and an English 
manufacturer's son had proposed for her in the 
short space of three months. Penelope had not more 
dificuity in getting rid of her suitors than Ursula 
found in rejecting her wooers. The “old boy,” 
according to Lawson, was dazzled by the baronet 
—that was the most cruel blow when Ursula said 
“nay” to him. . The foreign counts, too—they 
were something—their names sounded well; but 
Vansittart (Pere) did not sorrow very much for 
them, not as much as for the real live English 
baronet. 

Ursula looked at the manufacturer’s son; but 
her father bade her turn away—“ not trade,” he 
said, “ not trade—you can do better than that, at 
any rate.” Perhaps he forgot that “ trade’ had 
been his best friend, and had given him all he had 
in the world. He must have forgotten that very 
certain fact, or he surely would not have turned up 
bis nose at ‘‘ trade” in the way he did. 

Ursula certainly was obstinate—very! She 
would look at the manufacturer’s son—she would 
talk to him—she would dance with him—and all 
her father could say elicited no more than the re- 
mark, uttered in a very quiet way, that “ he was 
asensible and right-thinking person.” 

The Vansittarts gave large dinner and evening 
parties. Ursula did not care much one way or 
other about these, but her father did, and so she 
went through them to please bin. The “ gather- 
ing” in question was to be given on a scale of 
greater magnificence than usual, and, therefore, 
rather than not have his house full, Reuben Van- 
sittart would have gone to the highways and com- 
pelled all to comein. Not the halt, and Jame, and 

» however, he would have none of them; but 
ouly the titled, and wealthy, and well-dressed— 
those were his objeets of admiration. 





She acknowledged Sir Harry’s introduction of his 
friend with her own peculiar smile, and then turned 
away to talk to some other guests. The evening 
was passing on, and Allan had not made much pro- 
gress. Ife saw Ursula occasionally, but she was 
always talking to some one. Fortune favoured 
him now, however—she was alone; but he was too 
tired to make himself agreeable. He thought of 
going home, for it was late, and he walked towards 
her, intending to say good bye; when remember- 
ing his debts, he altered his mind, and instead of 
saying ‘‘ good bye,” he said something complimen- 
tary. He found it difficult to get on with her at 
first: she scarcely seemed to attend to him, gave 
him short answers, and made no remarks which had 
a tendency to prolong the conversation. Evidently 
she did not care to talk to him; but Allan had too 
much at stake to be discouraged by her very visible 
indifference. “In for a penny, in for a pound,” 
thought he ; and acting up to that thought, he took 
the trouble for once of exerting himself to amuse 
his companion, and so well did he succeed that 
even Ursula was sorry when other guests claimed 
her attention. 

From that evening, a sort of intimacy sprang up 
between them. Allan called frequently on the 
Vausittarts, just as frequently as his duns called on 
him ; indeed, the one set of calls invariably pro- 
duced the other. If Allan relaxed in his assiduity 
—a needy creditor reminded him of his duty to 
himself, and away he went to Ursula. Perhaps 
she would not have felt very much flattered if she 
had known the truth, but she did not know it at 
that time. At length a whisper became afloat that 
Ursula was about to be married to the Honourable 
A. Clinton. The lady did not deny the fact, and 
the gentleman did not acknowledge it. But the 
whisper was only a whisper, for the father of the 
intended bride scarcely liked the match. The 
gentleman was poor, that was a crime; it would 
not have been so if a “lordship” had rested on 
him; but in a mere mister, with honourable ap- 
pended to it, certainly poverty was a crime, and 
almost an unpardonable one, 

As weeks and months rolled on, the intimacy 
between Allan and the gentle Ursula ripened into 
friendship on his side, or the grand semblance of 
friendship, and affection on hers. Cold as she had 
been to her other suitors, she was not so to him, 
Her father expostulated, but she was firm. He 
said Allan was in debt; she thought she could pay 
his debts. That was a great weakness no doubt, 
but it became strength in her. She did not love 
her money, and she did love Allan; and, therefore, 
with woman’s argument, she held that it would be 
true wisdom to give the thing she did not love for 
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the thing she did love. 
placid through it all. His debts were an uncom- 
fortable load to carry about, and he had become 
reconciled to the idea of marriage. Ursula was 
very harmless, as unobjectionable as any wife cou!d 
be. He rather liked her at times, she had a 


pleasant voice, and a quiet gentle manner, and a | 


very beautiful hand; and Allan admired beautiful 
hands— not enthusiastically, but still he admired 
them. 

When Reuben saw that his daughter was deter- 
mined to abide by her choice, and that Allan was 
also of the same mind, he thought that he had 
better make a merit of necessity, and give his 
formal consent to the engagement. 

“There, she is fairly vours now,”’ he said, as he 
placed her hand in Allan’s, “ and old Reuben will 
give her enough to buy her wedding toggery, and 
a little to spare besides.”” He rubbed his hands in 
gice, as he thought of his money, and a paragraph 
in the newspapers concerning it. 

There was a deep earnestness of manner in 
Ursula’s gentle face, as she placed her hand in 
Allan’s and looked up at him, which went to his 
heart, and made him think that it would be a cruel 
wrong to slight her. Perhaps there was a slight 
touch of affection in the gentle squeeze he gave 
that hand. Ursula thought so, and she was 
happy. 

“ But I won’t give her up for six months,” said 
Reuben, “ not for six months.” 

He was as obstinate on that point as his daugh- 
ter had been on the other; so Allan was obliged to 
yield. The delay was a serious incenvenience, for 
duns were pressing. 

“It’s a bore,” he said to Sir Harry, “a con- 
founded bore waiting. 1 must have tin—what’s 
to be dene ¢” 

“ Borrow money,” was the reply. The rascally 
tribe of Levi won’t lend you a rap under some- 
thing like cent. per cent.; but you've no hLelp— 
borrow and pay when you're buckled to Ursula.” 

Allan took the advice. 

Now borrowing money of those curses to young 
men, the Jewish usurers of London, is like making 
a snowball—the borrowing, like the snowball, 
grows into a stern, cold, hard fact, until some fine 
day it bursts unexpectedly, leaving the constructor 
aghast at the folly of his own construction. 

Allan’s snowball increased in bulk with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

“ Die game,” was Sir Harry's advice; ‘have a 
few more batchelor days, man, before you run in 
double harness. But mind you don’t lose the 
little Ursula; she is a queer little oddity—not 
quite what I thought her—there is a touch of 
wilfuluess I don’t like. You won’t find her the 
excellent wife I fancied.” 


Allan was wonderfully | 


CHAPTER IX. 


Four months of the engagement had flown awar 
and the wedding trousseau was talked of, the 
wedding diamonds ordered, and the wedding day 
fixed. Allan’s grand relations were to be at the 
| breakfast ; that was something in Reuben’s estina- 
tion. Ursula only thought of Allan, not one bit of 
his grand friends. ‘In two months more,” she 
said to herself, “I may tell him how dear he is to 
me, and I may raise my eyes to his, and not fear 
that he will think me bold for doing so.” 

Allan was very attentive to Ursula—that js io 
say, he rode with her in the park, drove with her ; 
took her, or rather accompanied her, to places of 
public entertainment; and acted the cavalier 
servante on all occasions. He took no particular 
pleasure in all this, but he did not much mind the 
trouble, for unfortunately it was a trouble some. 
times; still he did rot much mind it, for there was 
something in the gentle little Ursula which won on 
Allan. Perhaps he looked on her in the light ofa 
little sister—a creature to be taken care of and 
treated kindly ; if she had married anyone else he 
would have stood by the altar and smiled at her, 
and called her by her new name afterwards, and 
not cared one bit about it; except, indeed, with 
regard to her money, which would have been a most 
distressing loss to him. 

Reuben was scarcely unconscious of this indif- 
ference of Allan towards his promised wife. “I 
should like to see him care a little more about her,” 
he said; “hang the fellow, he does’nt mind who 
she talks to, or where she goes; it is all the same 
to him; and then when he does get hold of her 
again, he smiles just as calmly at her as ever; I 
don’t half like his confoundedly cool manner ; by 
my soul I’ve a notion he loves her money better 
than herself.” That was a dangerous notion for 
Reuben to entertain — especially dangerous to 
Allan—it was a hidden shoal, a quicksand of which 
he did not dream—one which might have swamped 
him if Ursula, like a guardian angel had not fenced 
him from it. 

“It is his manner, father,” she said, when the 
same suspicion was hinted to herself; he is not of 
an energetic temperament ; but I am certain of his 
sincerity."’ Now the same doubt had entered into 
her mind, and it had just strength enough to raise 
| itself every now and then, and stare at her, and 
| make her feel uncomfortable. An anxious look 
was often on her face now when Allan was away 
from her ; and this was also apparent to her father. 
He saw the truth that she had given her poor little 
timid heart to one who did not return the gift oy 
his own. “She will be happier when they are 

married,” said Reuben to himself, “then other tes 
and other duties will occupy her attention ; she 
| will be more at rest when she knows she is his, 
_and he hers for life.” 
| Reuben should have argued differently ; he 
| ought to have known that the wedding bond must 
be of heart rather than hands for happiness to be 
{the consequence; he should have felt that 4 
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goman is more anxious about one to whom she is 
‘ained for life, than about him to whom she has 
only the ultimate prospect of being joined. ‘The 
gowedded do not think so: they fancy the certainty 
of marriage puts an end to doubt—that is a mis- 


take: marriage only_too frequently, by withdrawing | 
joy, and mirth; a fascinating being, to take the 


the veil of artifice which characterises the ‘‘ en- 

days,’’ displays the dangers of a matrimonial 
life, the difficulties and the trials, and gives birth 
tonew doubts, and fears, and anxieties. There- 
fore Reuben should have argued differently. 


“She sliall have more gaiety,” he again thought, | 


gs one morning he noticed her looking paler than 
usual at the breakfast table. He took up the 
paper and glanced over the advertisements of public 
amusements. It was the height of the London 
season, and every theatre was open. 

“ Ursula,” he said, ‘‘ We'll go to the opera to- 
night. Will Mr. Clinton be there ?”’ 

Ursula did not kuow, but believed he would. 

“I'll go and see,” continued Reuben ; “ and if 
he is disengaged L'il go on and get a box. Dine 
at four, girl, and 1’ll tell Allan to be here.’’ 

Ursula’s eyes became a little more cheerful, her 
pale cheek had a tinge of colour in it, and that 
was not lost on her father. He seemed to have 
changed wonderfully of late towards his motherless 
child, aud to have become more tender towards 
her. Perhaps he discovered that she wanted ten- 
derness. 

Ursula gave him his breakfast quickly. The 
coffee was boiling hot, and Reuben had no inten- 
tion of scalding his throat ; he drank it slowly—- 
very slowly, Ursula thought; but at last it was 
gone. And then, when Reuben had put on his 
hat, and had the last brush given to his coat, he 
was gone too, and Ursula was alone. 

She sat down where her father had been sitting, 
and took up the kind paper which had sent him off 
in quest of Allan and the opera box—not the opera 
box and Allan; that wording of the phrase would 
have conveyed a false picture of Ursula’s thoughts, 
as Allan took precedence of the opera box in her 
cogitations. 

The newspaper contained the usual amount of 
political articles, an average amount of murders 
and other crimes, for which Ursula did not care 
one bit. She turned to the part peculiarly relat- 
ing to the opera, and, as she did so, she stumbled 


E TOILE. 





on a column devoted exclusively to the description | 


of a new and favourite opera dansexse, “ Made- 
moiselle Duclos.” So was she styled in the ad- 
Vertisement. 

Now, London is just like a great lunatic, with 
periodical fits of acute mania. London must, in 
the season, have something to rave about—a singer, 
4 picture, a preacher, or a dancer—an incongruous 
catalogue certainlv, but one drawn from life. 
Anything will do to please London, or tlie West- 
end of it ; anything—if it be exciting. When 
London has a religious fit, a popular preacher is 


the thing ; but when London takes a dissipated | 
| She never barters the precious commodity for gold, 


turn, a popular dancer carries the day. 





| 
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London had taken a very dissipated turn at the 


time in question, aud nothiag was heard of but the 
little “ Duclos.” 
perfect, were she not so confoundedly proud —that 
was the marvel. 
creature of warm, impulsive nature, full of life, and 


Gentlemen said she would be 


In the ballet, she seemed a 


heart by storm, and hold it securely after the 
taking. 
the cold, proud Duclos repelled those who would, 
perchance, have played the fool with her. 


Out of the ballet, all was changed ; and 


It added to her fascination; and that austere 


demeanour—for her conduct amounted to austerity 
—enlisted women in her favour. 
painted on every lineament of her lovely face, and 
her very attitudes, in their graceful purity, betrayed 


Modesty was 


the tone of her spotless miud. The other ballet 


dancers were coarse, free, aud disgusting. Duclos 


was refinement and grace itself. While she was 


on the stage every eye was rivetied on her; when 
she left it, the thoughts of all followed her. ‘There 
seemed to be an inspiration about her; a degree of 
mind, an intellect in her dancing. 
bound, and skip, and jump, and twirl as others 
did. 
was more acting than dancing ; it became a picture 
of life rather than a marvellous display of extreme 
celerity of foot. 


She did not 


Kvery movement had a meaning ; her dancing 


Such was Duclos—the idol of the day, the 


creature whom Ursula felt almost inclined to wor- 
ship, because she had secured Allan to her for the 
evening. 


CHAPTER X. 


ALLAN was disengaged —at least, he was disengaged 
for the evening— although he was very particularly 
engaged, when Reuben called on him, negociating 
an extension of a loan, and suggesting the terms on 


which it might be arranged. That circumstance 


brought his position vividly before his mind, and 


imparted additional alacrity to his acceptance of 


Reuben’s invitation. 


“Tl am quite at your disposal this evening, my 
dear sir,” he said, “ and will be with you by four.” 

Reuben thought he might have been there before 
four, but he did not say so; he bustled away, and 
secured one of the best boxes he could get; and 
money soon enabled him to please himself in this 
respect. 

Money! What will not money do? or what 
will not money purchase ? 

Money had purchased a husband for Ursula, and 
now mouey had purchased an opera box to put her 
aud her future husband in. Money would buy her 
wedding’trousseau and her diamonds, and everything 
else appertaining to the wedding; and yet, with all 
the power of money, there was one thing which 
Ursula wanted, and which might not be bought, 
and that was the warm attachment of Allan's heart, 
Ursula piued for that, and all her wealth could not 
purchase that. Such a boon must be nature's gift. 
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584 ETOILE. 


Hands may be sold, vows may be sold, oaths and 
promises be bought and sold; but pure and deep 
affection is a gift, an involuntary one generally, but 
still nothing but a free, unpurchaseable gift. 

Ursula had become very fastidious in her dress. 
She was a very quiet little person, and had very 
quiet taste in her dress; nothing gay or tawdry ; 
no flaming pink, or intense blue, or brilliant scarlet, 
like the mackaws and parrots of the Zoological 
Gardens. She preferred the sombre plumage of the 
dove, or the snowy hue of the graceful swan. 

Ursula that night was dressed in pure white 
silk, trimmed with large wax-like blossoms. She 
looked very well, and as Allan gave her a passing 
glance, he felt perfectly satisfied with his choice. 

When Allan had told Reuben that he was dis- 
engaged, he had quite forgotten that Sir Harry was 
coming to dine with him; but that omission was 
remedied by the latter transferring his “ promising 
to dine” to the Vansittarts, and accompanying them 
to the opera afterwards. 

“ Little Duclos is charming,”’ he said to Allan, 
in reference to the engagement; “I should never 
tire of her; she is the most betwiching little 
mortal extant. It is impossible to get a word with 
her. I have tried and have failed. If you address 
her, she answers you with the air of an empress. 
By Jove, I fancy the girl has ler eye on marriage ; 
an absurd notion! but, on my honour, I believe she 
looks that way.” 

Ursula did not like Sir Harry. With a woman’s 
tact she saw that he was a bad companion for 
Allan. Still, she was civil to him, but vothing 
more—only commonly civil. She was sorry he was 
going with them to the opera; she would ratheg it 
had not been so, but as Allan could not have come 
without him, she tried to reconcile herself to his 
presence, under the notion that it was better to 
have him and Allan than to have neither him nor 
Allan. 

They did not reach the opera, until the first act 
was over. Ursula was sorry, for she was fond of 
niusie; however, the opera was but a heavy one ; 
for the ballet, owing to the charm of the new 
dauseuse, was the chief attraction. 

The musical entertainment came to an end ai 
last, and then opera glasses were examined, play- 
bills read, and the sketch of the ballet conned. 


It chanced that night that the performance was | 
a divertissement founded on the beautiful German | 


tale of Undine, the water-spirit to be personated by 
Duelos. 

The curtain drew up. A bevy of water-nymplis 
skipped about the stage in all possible directions. 
Then came a great lumbering ship, an awkward 
thing, more like a monster tub than a ship. Asa 
matter of course, thunder and lightning—very 
methodical lightning— accompanied the storm and 
the ship. This might have been all very well done, 
and necessary to the development of the tale, but 
it was extremely uninteresting to the spectators, 


for Duclos was not in it, and they only cared to | 


see her. 


| However, in due progress of uusie and dancing 
_ the ship crawled slowly along the stage, discovering 
' by its removal, a tiny fisherman's liut. Then the 
scene changed, as if my magic. The swollen river 
became a gentle brook; sunshine made the land. 
scape smile, as that lovely air of Weber’s, known 
as “The Mermaid’s Song,” was played by the 
orchestra. ; 

Rising in a sort of vapour, at the extremity of 
_ the stage, came a spirit-like figure, and the uneer. 
tain light and misty atmosphere added to its etheria] 
appearance. 

Advancing, as a loud burst of applause told her 
she was recognised, she timidly acknowledged the 
grecting, and raised her eyes, looking round the 
house as she bent low to the repeated burst of 
welcome. 

As she stood thus, wavering, shrinking, trem. 
bling beneath the acclamations she had herself 
called forth, her eye chanced to wander to the Van. 
sittart’s box. She started, stepped forward, and 
then, fixing her eye steadily on the box, smiled 
brightly on one it contained. His opera glass was 
directed towards her; his smile answered to her's, 
as in an accent which, though scarcely audible was 
full of feeling, he whispered the well-remembered 
name of * Etoile.” 

“So,” thought Sir Harry, for the whisper was 
not inaudible to him; ‘so, there is some previous 
acquaintance here. That fact may account for the 
fair lady’s coldness to all others. She must not 
spoil Allan’s marriage though; for the poor 
fellow’s sake I must prevent that misfortune at any 
rate. 

It happened (fortunately, perhaps) that, at the 
moment when Allan recognised Etoile, Ursula was 
speaking to her father, and thus did not hear the 
name. But, although that escaped her, she noticed 
his subsequent abstraction, and saw that his atten- 
tion was completely absorbed by the attractions of 
the new dancer. 

Ursula, although a good little creature, was but 
a woman after all, and therefore she shared women’s 
little amiable weakness of jealousy. Ursula did not 
admire Allan’s very evident admiration of the das- 
seuse ; of course, she did not suspect any previous 
/ acquaintance ; such a thought as that never entered 
her mind, and it would not have mended matters if 
it had. 

‘The ballet progressed, and Allan became more 
and more absorbed in it, and in its principal cha- 
racter. ; 

“You remember the story, Mr. Clinton?” said 
Ursula, laying her fan on his arm as she spoke. 
“It will give you an insight into the acting if you 
recollect the tale. See, that is the well from which 
the poor water-spirit comes to give ” 

Allan shook off ler hand impatiently, for at that 
moment Etoile appeared. Pale and sad, her long 
hair almost to her feet, the faded water-lily scat- 
tered in those abundant tresses, she thus gud 
across the stage, as she did so casting a passi® 











| glance to Allan. Gradually the stage dark 
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gntil, by some peculiar effect, the scene appeared 
d to a chamber in the castle. 

On a bed in the centre of this draperied room 
lay the faithless Hildebrand, and clinging to him, 
in the doomed embrace, hung Undine. A gloom 
was round her, but- through its darkness could be 
discerned the matchless grace of her unrivalled 
fgure. 

A sigh escaped from Allan as the curtain des- 
eended and hid her from his view. 

“Let me put on your cloak,” he said to Ursula. 
«We will wait until the crowd is gone; your car- 
iage will not be able to get up yet;”’ but she was 
silent, for she had not forgiven Allan. 

There was a hinge out in the Vansittart’s party 
that night. Ursula was in low spirits, and her 
father, noticing that, became discontented. Allan 
was moody and abstracted, and even Sir Harry did 
not seem in the best of moods. 

“Come in, Mr. Clinton,” said Reuben, as they 
reached their own house. But Allan pleaded a 
headache, and said good night at the door. 

“What are you about, Clinton ?” exclaimed Sir 
Harry, when they were alone. ‘ You must be a 
perfect fool to let that little woman see that you 
are falling in love with the fair Duclos; for hea- 
ven's sake, man, be more discreet, and, if the lady 
be an old acquaintance, which I shrewdly suspect, 
hide the fact from the gentle Ursula, or her thou- 
sands will never pay your debts.”’ 





Allan pondered whether he would own the pre- 
vious acquaintance with Etoile or not, and thea 
thinking concealment from Sir Harry unnecessary, 
made up his mind to tell him the truth, or a part 
of it, at any rate. 

“ I met her in Paris,” he said, “ some years since. 
She was little more than a child then, or she seemed 
so to me, although she has sprung up very rapidly 
into womanhood. I knew her there by a different 
name, and I little expected to find, in the finished 
and beautiful Duclos, my former acquaintance, the 
child-like Etoile. 

“She does not seem to have forgotten you,” 
replied Sir Harry. Her recognition was perfectly 
evident, and of a pleasurable nature too; but don’t 
let the old flame interfere with the new one, Allan, 
especially as the latter blazes round the cracible 
which holds the golden ore. Ursula notices your 
admiration of the danseuse, although she did not 
hear you whisper her name as I did. She is not 
one to bear a rival near the throne. Look to that, 
Allan, and don’t let her have her suspicions awak- 
ened about the little dansewse. What do you call 
her ?” 

— Etoile.” 

“Etoile? A capital name for her. Come in, 
and have some supper, my good fellow, and after- 
wards we'll drink to the health of the star of all 
dancers—the light of the opera—the charming 
Duclos ! 


FOUR STAGES IN A LIFE. 


IL—LOVE’S DAWN. 


Stitt thine eyes haunt me; in the darkness now, 
The dreamtime, the hushed stillness of the night, 
Isee them shining, pure and earnest light ; 

And here, all lonely, may I not avow 

The thrill with which I ever meet their glance ? 

Isee them fixed in cali abstracted gaze, 

The while thy soul is floating through some maze 
Of beautiful divinely-peopled trance ; 

But now I shrink from them in shame and fear, 

For they are gathering all their beams of light 

Into an arrow—pure, intense, and bright, 

Swerveless and star-like from ig deep blue sphere— 
Piercing the cavernous darkness of my soul, 

Buming its foul recesses into view ; 

Transfixing with sharp anguish through and through 
Whatever is not brave, and clean, and whole. 

And yet I cannot shrink, although thou piercest 

Into the inmost depths of all my being : 

I will not shrink, although thou now art seeing 

My heart's caged lusts, the wildest and the fiercest ; 
The bitterest thoughts which fret my homeless mind, 
My unbelief, my selfishness, my weakness, 

My dismal lack of charity and meekness ; 

For, amid all the evil, thou dost find 

Converting, lifting, purifying me, 

A he}; love—a reverend awe for thee. 








Il.—MARRIAGE. 


Come to me, oh, come to me! 
Time is long since we were parted ; 
I am sad and weary-heerted, 

Foiled and almost overthrown, 

Struggling in the world alone ; 

What am I when thou art gone? 

Come, darling, soon. 


°? 


Come to me, oh, come to me! 
Let my falling head find rest, love, 
On thy pure and tender breast, love ; 
Soothe my overwearied brain, 
Nurse away my heart’s chill pain, 
Bring me hope and strength again ; 
Come, darling, soon. 


Come to me, oh, come to me! 
Sweet the dear old memory lingers, 
How your kindest “ flower-soft’’ fingers, 
With a touch when I lay ill, 
Threugh my fevered frame could thrill 
Cool rich life divinely still : 
Come, darling, soon. 


Come to me, oh, come to me ! 
Dearest heart of love and meekness, 
Is not this unmanly weakness ? 
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FOUR STAGES IN A LIFE, 


But with thee, such pure sweet calm 

Heals my wounds with heavenly balm, 

I, fighting, feel my sp2ar a palm: 
Come, darling, soon. 


Come to me, oh, come to me! 
Though its perils gloomed more fearful 
I could fight undaunted, cheerful, 

This stern agony, called Life ; 

Were the pauses of the strife 

Blest by thee, my noble wife : 

Come, darling, soon. 


Come to me, oh, come to me! 
Strength, and hope, and faith are waning 
With this fierce and pauseless straining: 

Ere my soul be conquered quite, 

Ere I fail from truth and right, 

Come, my life, my joy, my light, 

Come, darling, soon. 


III.—SEPARATION. 


Weep not, lady, weep not so; 
Soon again we two shall meet 
Who now part in deadly woe ; 
After pain shall bliss be sweet. 


Few more years of numb despair 
Must we wander far apart 
Through the desert dead and bare ; 
Love is courage in the heart. 


Few more years of bitter moan 
O’er the rugged mountain height, 
Must we toil on, each alone; 
Love can make all burthens light. 


Few more years of stricken woe, 
Wandering on an alien shore, 
Lone and friendless each must go: 
We will love then more and more. 


Few short hours of doubt and dread, 
Trembling on the brink of night, 
Spectre-haunted each must tread ; 
Love will make all darkness bright. 


All the long lone years must die ; 
Then shall we together come, 
Where, beneath a calm bright sky, 
Bright waves bear us to our home. 


Weep not, dearest, weep not so ; 
Soon again we two must meet 
Where the calm deep waters flow, 
Soothing every doubt and woe, 
With their mystic murmurs sweet. 


{ 





IV.—AT DEATH’S DOOR, 


Is this the second childhood’s feeble sadness ? 

My eyes are dim now and my hair is white; 

Yet never did the sunshine weave more giadnesss, 
Never young spring burst forth in green delight, 
More freshly ; never was the earth more fair, 
Never more rapture in the common air. 


Still, as I near great Death, it seems his portal 
Glides gently backward, that I may gaze through 
And catch far glories of the realm immortal ; 
The world becomes transparent to my view ; 
Diviner heavens expand beyond the skies ; 

The stars are thoughtful with eternal eyes. 


How all the grass and every flower grows yearning 
Te hint more clearly some high loveliness, 
Whose mystic soul within their forms is burning ; 
How strives the sea for ever to express, 

With infinite heavings —murmurings manifold, 

A secret grandeur which will not be told, 


The life of day is lulled to dreamful musing, 
And true life waketh in the world of dream ; 
While with the present, strangely interfusing, 
The future and the past together stream, 

As if the long drawn waves of Time should be 
Settling and mingling in Eternity. 


With every golden dawn awakened lightly, 

It seems I must have slept through Death's calm 
night ; 

For lo!—how purely, silently, and brightly, 

The heavens unfold their gates before my sight ; 

The tranced sea of crystal spreadeth slowly, 

The golden Throne shines out with splendours holy 


Whereon I look to see Thee come, swift greeting, 
From where thou waitest for my lingering feet ; 
Assured beyond impatience for the meeting, 
Crowned with triumphant love and faith complete: 
I look in vain as yet; but every hour, 

So summer-rich, may make the bud or flower. 


How well, my love, the thoughtful heavens endeavour 
To make this world and life and time all bare— 
Dream lightly on the soul, ere it for ever 

Be parted from them ; did I once despair 

Through years of lonely anguish unassuaged ? 

This calm can scarce believe that storms have raged" 


Here is the blessing—I now muse enchanted 

In this sweet dawn-like sunset ; night comes, then 

of restful sleep by gracious visions haunted ; 

So with new morning I shall rise again, 

Full of young might, and find my love for aye— 

My love, whom I have lost this long, sad day. 
CREPUSCULUS. 
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WOMAN AND 


“Sue isawoman.” Such was the explanation 
of a creature met with among the desolate 
mountains of the northern part of the Isle of 
Man. It seemed hardly possible for the as- 
sertion to be truth. The matted hair was un- 
womanly ; the thick legs incased in still thick- 
er boots were unwomanly; the rough voice and 
the rough gait, did not seem to belong to wo- | 
man,—but this hybrid of the human race_ 
carried in her arms a babe, and the smile she | 
threw on it in the midst of her conversation | 
claimed her to be a true woman at heart, 

whatever resemblance her external form might | 
bear. 

A young girl sat at the window of a country 
wansion; the moon shone on her fair and love- | 
ly face. Golden tresses fell on her neck and 
shoulders of spotless white, and her blue eves 
were raised to heaven, whither her thoughts 
had flown. She was as beautiful as anything 
of earth could be; delicate and fragile—a 
breath of humanity ; more like a spirit than 
aught else, seen in that place, and by that. 
pure pale light. Yet was that being a woman, 
of the same sex as the wild tenant of the 
mountain cottage. 

Mid the burning plains of a West Indian 
Island; under a scorching sun, a mother rocked | 
her child. Her sable skin was as complete a | 
contrast as could be to that of the fair crea- 
ture above described ; her lips were thick and 
protruding, her nose flat and expanded, her 
hair wool, or something like it in texture. 
Yet the negress was a woman possessing a 
warm and generous woman’s nature. 

In the northern clime of Lapland a stunted | 
being sat in her wretched hovel; fur-clad, or ' 
cased rather, she crept occasionally from her | 
muddy elevation, and then crept back again. | 
Spending her time, and sleeping and eating, | 
and performing the most common offices of life ; | 

| 
| 





thus that life glided away. Yet was she also 
woman in another aspect of woman’s life. 

In this Indian warfare which occupies men’s 
hearts, and tongues, and pens, a tale has arisen | 
of one who performed deeds of startling cru- 
elty. Helpless children were stricken beneath | 
the murdering knife ; women implored mercy | 
in the shape of death, from a fate which was 
Worse than death; old men learnt that age was 
0 protection, and young ones felt the impo- 
tence of strong and lusty limbs before the 
Power of that human fiend, the Ranee of Jansi. 

Yet she was a woman; she should have had 
*woman’s heart, but the Devil must have set 
his seal upon it at her birth, and quenched its 


_ poisonous nightshade ; but 
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humanity, in making it hisown. Not one trace 


of woman have we of her in the accounts given 


of her brief career. Foremost in the battle- 


‘field, foremost in the scene of torture.—so she 


seemed to live, and so she died,—ruthless— 
cruel—unwomanly—a disgrace to her sex, a 
stigma on the female nature. 

When men were dying in the Crimea, and 
the Russian guns were less formidable if pos- 
sible than the disease and privation of the 
English camp, with pestilence walking hand in 
hand with famine, and Death coming over this 
fearful scene in the guise of the last best friend, 
a lady left her home, where comfort and lux- 


-ury were her daily habit, and kindness the at- 


mosphere of her life, and sought that fearful 
scene where such supreme misery dwelt. 
Through and through those hospitals she 
walked, resting beside the bed of the wound- 
ed and the dying, carrying comfort to their 
comfortless abodes, shedding peace around by 
the blessing of her own peaceful presence, 
blessings followed her wherever she went; 


and weary sorrow-laden eyes clung to her de- 


parting shadow. Under her superintendence, 


_ by her gentle rule those lazar-houses of the sick 
and dying assumed an air of dimly-reflected 


comfort. Nothing daunted her in her noble 
work: sickening sights of wounds, and muti- 
lation drew from her only feelings of compas- 
sion for the sufferers: others of stronger frame, 
yet weaker will, would not have dared the 
scenes she visited. ‘Truly was she an angel 
of mercy—a minister of Him whose will she 
sought to do. 

And this good Samaritan—this fine practical 
Christian, was a woman; and, in the universal 
character of woman, as one member of the 


entire female sex, Florence Nightingale stands 


forth in bold and startling relief to that inhu- 
man tigress the Rance. Each the heroine of 
two great wars of recent years; each gaining 
celebrity in her own way—yet how differently 
—the one is te be remembered to all ages, and 
the other blotted out with utmost haste from 


_the page of history and the memory of mankind. 


Varied as the flowers of ort is the mt 
racter of woman: toa large en may the 
whole sex be compared: rank weeds are found 
there,—the sharp stinging nettle and the 
ewise are seen 
blooms of rich beauty—plants of graceful 
growth—the scented rose, and climbing jas- 
mine—the painted tulip, and the modest lily, 
all are met in the great parterre of the world 
blooming side by side, mingling either fra- 

- L 
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grance or poison with the air around. And | “ her rights,” (according to some), and give 
the influence of a woman is as diversified as | her an opportunity of displaying her rhetoric 
her character, whether in a domestic or public | in the house of legislature. 

int of view. Two women may be placedin Ina country, somewhere in the world—no 
precisely the same circumstances socially, the | matter where—at the North pole probably — 
one will diffuse’ happiness, the other destroy | or may be at the South—or perchance between 
it; the one will give a perfect charm to life,| the two—there rose a large and flourishin 
the other make it almost a curse; and simpy | city—its manufactories were noted for theis 
by diversity of temperament producing dif- | extent, and the merchant-princes of that place 
ferent results. revelled in the wealth these manufactories 

An ill-tempered quarrelsome woman is a| produced. On the outskirts of the town were 
nuisance on the earth. An ill-tempered man built two houses—alike in form, in extent, 
is bad enough; but the perpetual “niggle”’ in value. ‘ Two peas,” or “ two nuts,” or 
of a sour-tempered woman is insufferable, there | ‘‘ two pins,” had frequently described their 
is a meanness about her irritability which men | similarity. Now in these two houses lived 
generally do not possess. A man may swear | two brothers—twins, the only sons of the 
and behave like a brute—such conduct is as | builder cf those two houses. It had been a 
common as daisies in summer, but unless he be | fancy of the old man to have the boys, as he 
something below even the level of a bully— called them, lodged alike, and his means being 
and that is low enough—he won’t keep up an ample, he had the power of indulging his 
incessant small-shot charge of hint and in-| fancy. ‘* The boys” married, and on the 
nuendo, and pettish rejoinder—for that is the | wedding day the first stone of either home 





style of these nettles of the human race, these | 
vegetable blistering plaisters of humanity— | 
cross-grained women. Such women, without | 
having anything of positive vice in their com-_ 


was laid. 

‘** Time enough to get them finished,” said 
the old gentleman, as he rubbed his hands in 
glee, ‘‘ won’t want a nursery for a twelve- 


position, do an immensity of harm; there is | month at any rate—small house do till then.” 


sorrow and trial enough in the world, without 
ill-temper adding to the burthen; a cheerful 


heart, and a cheering word of comfort it is | 
woman’s prerogative to bestow, and if she | 


fails to exert her prerogative, she loses, and | 
deserves to lose, that supremacy over man | 
she is born and destined to hold. ‘A help) 
meet for man,” so did her Creator decree. | 
A “help” for him in the time of trial, when | 
misfortune’s sharp tooth may be gnawing at | 
his tortured mind: A “ help meet for him?” | 
with her gentle hand and soothing voice, | 
when sickness lays him prostrate on his bed, | 
and reduces his strength below the meter of 
her weakness. ‘A help meet for him,” 
with her words of counsel, and her woman’s 
judgment between right and wrong, when 
temptation casts her bonds around him, bid- 
ding him tread the tempting paths of sin, luring 


him to dishonest gain by dishonest means— | 
fore I am content.” 


then must women be a “help meet for man,” 


one to “help him” from the danger of the | 
finished. 


tortuous path—“ meet for the office—‘ meet’ 
to be the guide, in the day of her moral | 
strength and his moral weakness—when the 
disease of the soul threatens prostration to 
that soul even as the mortal sickness casts 
down the poor body. 

‘A help meet for him”’ in his hour of joy, 
one to participate in that joy, and listen to 
each iota of narration which belongs to it— 
a sympathising friend, a second self—such is 
woman's vocation; such the character she 
should struggle for, and its attainment will 





produce her pote honour, than if our legis- 
lators would bestir themselyes to acknowledge 


The young brides were present when tbat 
remark was made. One blushed—and smiled; 
the other blushed—and frowned. It was the 
ag and the rose again standing side by 
side. 

Six months passed and the houses were 
half up—the old gentleman himself directing 
all the arrangements of the building. 

‘Tt is good indeed of your father, now an 
old man, to take an interest in our comfort,” 
said one of the young wives to her husband,— 
“Ralph” that was the husband's name * you 
can never repay him for his kind feeling, and 
his generosity to us.’’ ‘ It is an absurdity for 
your father to play the architect and almost 
bricklayer,” remarked the other wife to her 
spouse, “ Boydell,” (his name) ‘ you should 
tell him that it is inconsistent with his calling 


and his station.”’ “It is consistent with his 


pleasure,” remarked the husband, “ and there- 
Twelve months passed, and the houses were 


‘Nursery ready in time”’ said the good old 
man—* ready in time—ready in time.” 

The houses were occupied, and in course 
of twelvemonths the nurseries were occu 
pied also. 

‘There are unceasing anxieties in @ mo- 
ther’s lot,” said the good wife of Ralph, “ but 
unceasing pleasures too,” and she smiled at 
the innocent face of her sleeping babe. — 

‘‘ How women can like the bore of childrea 
I cannot imagine,” remarked her sister-in-laW 
as her child was hastily given to its nurse. 

Years passed on—as they always 
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wives became middle-aged women,}| words are driven forth to tremble on an over- 
sons and daughters clustered round them, and worked and wearied brain. “It is a duty!” 
the grandfather, old and feeble, now leant on | covers the cruel rebuke and the severe re- 
these young things for support. joinder. It may bea“ duty” to speak nef 
Time had worked a wondrous change in the and boldly sometimes—but it is also a duty to 
two brothers, Ralph’s face told of a home- choose the opportunity when the speech may 
stock of happiness, from which he drew largely | be acceptable, and not fret and chafe the 
—while Boydell looked as if content and wounded heart by a repetition of the very 
happiness were not in the world at all. truths which, silently recognised, are galling 
At this time, when the families of each | it already. 
were springing up, and needed money to be!| Boydell knew quite well that he might 
nt on them, in education, maintenance, | have foreseen and partially have provided for 
and the different adjuncts of their station, one | the melancholy event which had taken place. 
of those panics of the commercial world, which | His conscience reproached him bitterly for 
ruin thousands took place. Unfortunately | carelessness and rashness, and his wife’s words 
Ralph and his brother had entered into large | were not needed to add to the self-reproach, 
speculations, which failing, they were in- which, left to itself, might have worked some 
yolved in the prevailing ruin, and found good, by producing a quict determination to 
themselves verging on bankruptcy. _ }abide by the more sober councils of Ralph in 
“ Be of good heart, Ralph!”’ said his wife | future, for Ralph’s voice had been lifted 
“there is bread in this great world for all. | against the very speculation which had caused 
Our fine large house, our servants and our | the joint failure of the brothers. 
carriages are not absolutely necessary to our} Fretted—and galled—and wearied of life 
happiness, we can do as others do,— live | and life’s struggle, Boydell knew not whither 
without them, and the children, Ralph! this to’ turn for comfort and consolation. His 
lesson of adversity, may be for their welfare ; | father had been™gathered to the dead; his 
—take comfort Ralph ! there is plenty of that , brother ? Boydell was to proud too betray his 
left for us in the world, if our wealth has lack of domestic peace to him; his children, 
flown away.” imitating the bad example of the mother, 
“Yes” answered her husband, as he clasped | turned against him, and instead of clustering 
her hand, and drew her to him, ‘‘ Yes! there | round him in the hour of woe, openly blamed 
is never-failing comfort here, Lucy; God be | him for the course he had adopted. 
Loge for having given me one so ‘mect to; At last his mind torn by a thousand con- 
p’ me, both in joy and sorrow, wealth or | flicting sorrows gave way: a lunatic asylum 
verty.”” became his home, while his wife and children 
“You should have foreseen this crisis,” | dragged on a life of misery, supported by the 
remarked the wife of Boydell, ‘ and not ! mere charity of relations. 
allowed your children to be brought to beg-| ‘Far differently fared Ralph. In the hum- 
gary at their age, when just entering on | ble cottage on the outskirts of the town 
life ;—expenses are unavoidable, unless indeed | where he now dwelt—a smile always wel- 
they be educated as the labouring classes;| comed him when he came home from the 
which idea may be worth your wise consider- | City’s toil and din, tired with the business of 
ation now.”’ _the day, heart-sick with its disappointments ; 
She ceased with a sneer on her face. rest and peace and happiness awaited him in 
“Other men would not have been so yen- | that little home. His children — drawing 
turesome with their money,” she remarked; | their tone from that good wife and mother— 
“the Brownings for instance—and the Smiths | thought only how they could soothe the tired 
withdrew in time, and Lionel Blagdon told | wanderer who had returned to them, and 
me that you had no one to blame but yourself, make him forget in the placid joy of the pre- 
and that your children might thank you, and sent, the misery of the past. 
you only, if starvation were their fate.” | “Ralph,” said his wife one day, *‘I would 
“In mercy cease,” replied the husband, “or | scarcely exchange our present lot for the one 
you will drive me mad.” we held when first I became your wife. 
“I must put your conduct fairly before | There is an earnestness in this quiet life of 
your eyes—it is my duty,” she replied. | strict utility which is lost in the gilded days 
“Then reserve it until I am likely to ap- of wealthy splendour. I am as happy here 
Preciate your effort at the performance of the LKalph as if you placed me in a palace—hap- 
duty,” he answered bitterly. pier indeed ‘ ' ; 
Poor “‘ Duty.’? How dreadfully is she mis- — He stopped her as he looked lovingly into 
handled by these ascetic dames. “It is a her gentle face. 
duty! ’’—and under that plea many a harsh ‘ Not happier Lucy ” he added, “ not hap- 
truth is uttered. ‘It is a duty !’’—so says | pier dear wife—your nature would carry bliss 
over-strict disciplinarian, and cold stern | as perfect as this world can —— into any 
L 
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hase of life—not ‘happier’ Lucy, but as 

appy either here, or there, or anywhere on 
earth—as happy as such a kindly heart as 
yours can, and should, and will be any- 
where.”’ 

Ralph lived to old age: his hair was white, 
and his step tottering — but the heart and 
mind were firm still. His children were mar- 
ried, or otherwise settled in the world ; wealth 
had fallen to the share of some, competency | 
only to the lot of others. 

But sorrow —keen sorrow, now fell on 
Ralph. Lucy died; and as he saw the mould 
fall on the lowered coffin until it was hidden 
from his view, he whispered, as if to her who 
lay there, “I know what ‘loss’ is now dear 
wife, I never felt its meaning before.” 

Boydell also lived to an old age. A partial 
recovery enabied him to return to his home— 
but he was no welcome guest there. Unkind- 
ness and want of care had the result which 
might have been expected, he returned to the 
asylum, hopelessly mad, and died there some | 
years afterwards, to the very evident relief of 
his wife and children. 

Now in all human probability these two 
women worked the sequel to the fate of their 
respective husbands. The one by her gen- 
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confide to her his doubts about the speculation 
he had entered on, “ these Corn and Stock 
Exchange discussions are quite out of my 
way ; a woman must keep in her own province 
and leave business-matters to her husband. 
And pray do not annoy me and trouble your- 
self with Parliament's sayings or doings— 
they are supremely uninteresting I assure 
you.” 

Alienation, and a want of confidence were 
begotten by her—and the offspring turned on 
her and stung her to her heart ; for although 
women need not sit in Parliament, or address 
the people from the hustings, or go to the 
Stock or Corn Exchange and make their pur- 
chases, instead of to the butcher’s and baker's, 
yet it does enter into their sphere of duty— 
and is quite compatible with their sex and 
calling, that they should partially understand 
the business of the Corn and Stock Exchanges, 
and even have some knowledge of the legis. 
lature of the land, if their husbands have an 
interest in either the one or the other. A 
wife is a very safe and wholesome sedative for 
a man—and a wife’s opinion, formed in the 
seclusion of her own home, may be of value 
to him ; yet, if she is a mere domestic drudge 
—knowing nothing more than how to make a 





tleness soothed the wounded spirit, and, in 
seeking to bless him, sowed a full harvest of 
blessings for herself. 

And the other! truly did she “cast her 
seed upon the waters” and “truly did she 
find it after many days.” It was like the 
poisoned Upas berry, taking root and springing 


till the deadly tree casts its destructive influ- 


ence on those poor wretches who sat beneath 
its branches. 


And numberless cases similar to such as. 


these exist, where women, without any posi- 
tively vicious conduct, but merely by the vice 
of an ill-conditioned nature,—by a want of 
judgment, resulting from a want of the de- 
licate perception, arising from a delicate and 
kindly nature, destroy happiness and produce 
woes as completely as if their acts were re- 
probated by the world. 

The wife of Boydell, for instance, was well 
spoken of; society could not see the inner 
working of her externally blameless conduct. 
Society raised its voice against her husband— 
blaming his temerity for his first loss, the loss 
of money, his want of self-control; and na- 
tural weakness for the second, loss of reason. 
The world in its blind judgment compassioned 
the wife and sympathized with her, in her 
unmerited poverty. 

Before the reverse of fortune fell on her, 
she had committed the too common error of 
purposely keeping herself in ignorance of her 
husband’s commercial affairs. 

“I care nothing for these things,” she said, 
when anxious and distressed he sought to. 


pudding or a petticoat, (very useful knowledge 
in its way, but not comprehensive enough to 
be satisfactory), how can she be competent to 
advise, or even offer an opinion on any sub- 
ject, even if (unlike Boydell’s wife) she be 
inclined to give it. Besides, such knowledge 
will make her a more creditable and agreeable 
-companion for her husband, and enable her to 
take a higher intellectual position both with 
him and his friends. 

The following instance exemplifies this:— 
Mr. Josiah Brown of Blank Street in London, 
/was an intelligent and energetic man. Now 

intelligence and energy combined, do very 
well, and generally enable the possessor to 
get on very well. ‘They did in that instance: 
Mr. Josiah Brown became a thriving man. 
Quick and clever in all things, he readily 
| comprehended the bearing of any transaction. 
His mercantile speculations succeeded, and he 
grew to be arich man. As a matter of course 
he enlarged his house, and his acquaintance, 
and took from those enlargements and. his 
wealth an enlarged position in society. 
| But his wife remained the nonentity she 
had ever been. ‘“ Read the papers,” he said to 
her, ‘‘ for goodness’ sake do try to understand 
what your guests are talking about. You 
never say one word when political or intellec- 
tua: subjects are discussed, and only become 
eloquent on the subjects of servants am 
butcher’s meat.” 
“And very good subjects too” answered 
the wife. ‘I should like to know where you 
would have been if I had not thought about 
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the servants and the butcher’s meat as you 
call it. A nice household you would have, 


sir, if I spent my time like Mrs. What-d’ye- | : 


call-her, reading the debates in the morning 
and writing for some stupid thing or other 
jn the afternoon!“a pretty sort of a wife she | 
js—does’nt know a rump from a beef steak 
[ll be bound. She bought a piece of roast | 
beef for her mother’s dinner with a big blade- 
bone sticking through it,—believing all the | 
time that it was sir-loin. It was’nt any more 
sir-loin than I’m sir-loin, only the butcher | 
saw he’d a fool to deal with, and sold it for 


-me quick enough. 
| Don’t think so,” said Josiah aside. 
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your clever wife Mr. Brown; I'd just like 
you to try her Sir for two or three days.” 
‘Might be very agreeable, Ma’am, but 
would’nt be a moral arrangement,” replied 
Josiah. 

“You'd come back fast enough to me,” 


added his wife, carried on by the volubility of 


her tongue and anger, “ You'd come back to 


*“ And”’ continued his excited wife, *‘ find 
out the difference between a ‘clever wife ’— 


_and a woman who knows how to manage, and 


such. There sir,—there’s your clever wife— | does manage ; and can put a good dinner on 
who reads the debates and talks about them | the table, and leave the talking part of the 


to her, guests—and a pretty mess she makes 


business to her husband, you'd find out the 


of housekeeping, defend me from such say I, | difference between the two, I can tell you.” 


but she’d suit your book perhaps.”’ 


“I don’t doubt it,” again muttered Josiah 


“T think she might.’”’ whispered Josiah, as { in an under tone. 


he moved out of the way of the irate lady. 
“TI think she might. A man can buy a house- 
keeper for twenty pounds a year, a wife costs 
something more than that—he should have 
value received for his money.” 

There was immense truth in his remark. 
A man wants a companion—companionship 
is a natural requirement of human nature, 
and if a husband can’t get it at home, he 
will, in all probability go elsewhere to seek 
it, and, therefore such being the case, it be- 
comes the duty and wise policy of each mar- 
ried woman at least to squeeze out a little 


| “A wife indeed!” she mumbled as she 
walked off, ‘‘ what’s a wife to do with politics 
and literature, as you call it, Mr. Josiah, what 
| is she made for ? Why to mind her house, and 
to make the best of everything, and what's 
the good of her, if she can talk to her guests, 
but can’t buy a piece of meat to feed them.” 
Mrs. Josiah had reason in her argument as 
well as her husband—a mere clever woman, 
although agreeable enough as a casual com- 
_panion, is not of the most valuable material 
for a wife. Mrs. Josiah was quite right in 
asking “ what's the use of a wife who can 





remnant of time, wherein she can cull some | talk to her guests, and yet can’t buy a piece 


knowledge of the passing transactions of the 
world which will fit her for such compa- 


of meat to feed them.” 
But, Mrs. Brown forgot one thing in her 


nionship. | essentially domestic reasoning, and that one 
What does Josiah Brown talk of to his | thing is, simply—that it is quite possible for 
fellow men? He does not discuss the mo-_ a lady to do both. 


mentous fact of Stubbs the butcher giving | 


Some years since their stood a female name 


better weight than his neighbour Jones, or | before society as a marvel of intellectual re- 
Merkins the baker charging one penny per | search. Her mathematical knowledge at first 
loaf less than the opposition bread purveyor, | attracted the attention of great men, and then 
who has opened the new shop round the! when they had the privilege of admission to 
corner. her presence, and an interchange of thought 
“Td like to see you keeping house for | with her, they discovered that her knowledge 
yourself Mr. Brown,” continued the flying on all other subjects was as complete as in 
squadron of a wife following up the retreating | the single branch of mathematics ; “she can 
party, “‘I’d like to see you keeping house for | converse on any subject” said one of the 
yourself—nicely you’d be cheated Sir,—oh! | leading men of the day, *“‘on any topic J 
yes—I know the phrase—behave like a gen- | advance, I gain information from her.” 
tleman I suppose—and not lock up the tea or | Now this lady was perfectly well known in 
sugar, or count the coppers in change. I certain circles, and her intellect universally 
don’t believe Mrs. Thing-’em-bob ever knows | recognised both by those who had, or had not 


what her meat bill is. pres Betsy who came | the pleasure of her acquaintance ; and, al- 


to us, lived with her as under housemaid you 
know, but you don’t know” said Mrs. Brown 
breaking off in her invective, to turn the ar- 
tillery of her anger on her husband, “but 
you never know any thing or care, it seems to 
me; however, Betsy declared positively that 
she did not go into her kitchen more than 
once a week, and always let her maid count 
out the clean linen from the laundry! There’s 


though she was without any doubt one of the 
most intellectual women who ever lived, she 
did not neglect the less exalting occupation 


of domestic utility—she was an excellent 


housekeeper; she could both “talk to the 
guests, and buy the beef to feed them.” 
This example, and there are many others as 


convincing, establishes the fact that is it quite 


possible for a woman to be both useful and 
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ornamental, and while all may not attain to 
her excellence all may imitate the example 
of Mrs. Somerville. 

But “out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” and if the fulness of the 
heart consists of beef and bread, and butchers 
and bakers, with everything of the kind, then 
there is no room for any higher theme for 
thought; and, therefore the tongue cannot 
give utterance to any other expression of 


thought than relates to the common belong- | 


ings of daily life and daily cookings. 

The restricted conditions of a woman's 
life, tend to produce a restricted scope of 
thought. Her mind is confined to narrow 
circles wandering in them round each par- 


ticular of her home; each circle having a | 


nucleus or centre of its own, and each and all 
revolving round a common centre. 

To dissect the mental system of a modern 
housekeeper, it stands thus, one common cen- 
tre—the general expenditure of the household 


—sundry little spheres held together by, and | 
The butcher is _ 


revolving round that one. 
one of these minor spheres—the baker another 
—and the grocer a third. Now the thorough 
housewife’s mind, the mere housewife’s we 
would say, turns in and with all these. This 
is her planetary system, she lives in it, pro- 
gresses with it each year journcying on to the 
coming time ; when she and it, and all things 
connected with either shall cease to be. 

Now a woman who has her mind thus cir- 
cumscribed, cannot be an acceptable com- 


ion to the man, who, leaving his home | 


behind him, with its economy of butcher, 
baker, and grocer, goes to the world and culls 
from its experiences, and communion with his 
fellow man fresh thoughts and enlarged no- 
tions and ideas. 


Woman has not this advantage; she mus¢ , 


stay at home and do her duty there, she can- 
not go abroad and hear the topics of the day 
discussed; bat although that privilege be 
denied her, others are within her grasp. She 
has the papers for her perusal, they give 
full information of the topics of the day, and 
she can partly from them, and other sources 
gather information enough to converse on the 
subjects which are uppermost in the minds of 
the gentlemer. of her family, and their friends. 

And woman should not despise this kind of 
reading, or this kind of knowledge. It tends 
to make home happy, by establishing an in- 
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the two being probably a question of one half. 
penny or one penny per pound, and an jm- 
_perceptible difference in the quality of the 
/ meat. 

__ The truth is that as a rule women are often 
in extremes. He was wrong who made the 
‘sweeping assertion ‘women are always in 
extremes ’’—that is not quite the case, but 
they are generally in extremes. They are 


'' either mere stocking darners, and domestic 


nonenities, or they are strong minded “ rights 
_of women folks ”’ (a very objectionable class) 
_lamentably ignorant of and indifferent to the 
| duties of their household, giving their thoughts 
‘to more interesting, but not more necessary, 
| social questions and intellectual pursuits. “ 
How to divide the minutes of life profitably 
'seems the thing to be found out, and what 
| degree of attention to bestow on one object, 
‘and what on another, the question to be 
decided. 

‘* Women are all in extremes.’’ There was 
more truth in the saying than at first sight 
appears. Extreme im goodness, woman is—no 
one need deny that, because should he do s0, 
he would only gain disbelief by his denial. 
A good woman is an extremely admirable 
creature, and there are many good, extremely 
good women, walking quictly through the 
length and depth of this wicked earth, 

scattering good—and good only about them. 
“ Women are all in extremes,’’— unfor- 
tunately the ‘‘ extreme ”’ holds still in another 
manner, and the extremity be one of ill instead 
of good. A bad woman!—an ill-conditioned 
-and unprincipled person, will, it has been 
remarked, exceed man in ill. That may be 
true or not; probably the fact has never been 
tested, but whether true or not, one thing is 
established by experience, and that is, that 
when a woman casts the better feelings of her 
nature to the winds, those of a viler kind gain 
almost superhuman strength, and hurry her 
along in an irresistible current of sin and 
guilt and woe. 

Society places a certain check on woman's 
conduct, but once let her cast aside principle 
and prejudice, and burst through the bonds 
which society places between her and an 
outwardly vicious course, and there will be no 
bounds to her open dereliction of religion, of 
right feeling, and right principle. 

A female drunkard has been pronounced 
incapable of reform. Once let a woman take 





terest between those who constitute that home. | 
If ladies took a little more trouble to inform | 
themselves of the leading public questions of | 
the day, husbands would not be compelled to 
go abroad to discuss them. And perhaps that | 


sort of information might in the end be pro- 
ductive of more content than the same amount 
of thought expended on the choice between 


to that horrid vice, and she knows no medium. 
On she goes, madly—recklessly, until Death 
says ‘no more!” then and then only is the 
poisonous draught relinquished and the sim 
forsaken—if that can be called forsaken which 
we no longer have the power of clinging t0. 
And in cruelty,—When woman outrages 


her nature, and in savage purpose become 





two butchers, the subject of halting between 


cruel, it were a stigma on the tigress to call 
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woman byits name. In olden times, a woman 


Jending herself to fanaticism, under the plea | 


of religion, sanctioned the murder of a band 
of unsuspecting Huguenots, with fiend-like 
exultation; thinking of their cries and glo- 
rying in their massacre. History records no 
more terrible crime perpetrated beneath wo- 
man’s rule, than the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew under Catherine de Medicis. 

And in later days, when a pestilence raged 
in France, and the poor stricken victims 
writhed in mortal agony in the overcrowded 
wards of the public hospitals, a woman walked 
amongst them, and, under the plea of mercy, 
holding out the hope of alleviation, adminis- 
tered the potion which was eagerly sought 
for by the fevered lips of the sufferers. Cold, 
and calm, and impassive, stood that heartless 
woman beside each dying wretch ; looking, 
with the philosophy of devils, on the working 
of her deadly drug,—for poison, in various 
forms, was the cordial she gave; and ‘the 
wards of those pestilence- stricken houses 
were the fields of her diabolical experiments 
on human life. 
or ancient, has cruelty excecded hers, for, as 
a monster in human mould, the memory of 
the Marchioness of Brinyilliers is execrated 
by the world. 

Such women stand out like finger-posts on 
asunny shore, indicating where the treach- 
erous quicksands lie, and proving the female 
character to be capable of great enormities. 

Few happily have the opportunity for the 
magnitude of crime practised by those named 
here; yet, as the gushing river grows from 


Never, in any times, modern | 








spring from a fountain of unhallowed feeling 
as small, compared to the full crime, as the 
tiny drop to the wide flowing river. 

And if woman's nature be capable of this 
enormity of ill, so is it also capable of good. 
Crime 1s the consequence of an ill-trained 
heart and mind, and the most favoured na- 
tures — those which are imbued with the 
strongest feelings and the strongest purposes 
—are exactly those which, capable of the 
' greatest good, run to the extreme of ill. It 
is a thought of deep responsibility! Shall 
the talent given be so foully abused, and re- 
turned to the Master’s hand soiled, defaced, 
and blemished. And on the retrospect, ean 
woman's position, in a social point of view, 
be deemed inferior to man’s? She has the 
early training of the whole human race en- 
trusted to her: the days of childhood begin 
and grow beneath her influence: the first 
impressions of life are formed by her, aud, as 
life progresses, she has the power of still di- 
_recting those impressions. Whatever be her 
| lot, whether married or single,—as the wife, 
the mother, the child,—- her influence exists. 
In savage or civilized life, in bondage or in 
.freedom, amid the enlightened inhabitants of 
our own land, or the unlettered denizens of 








barbarian regions, is woman’s influence, either 


acknowledged or unacknowledged, still felt. 
Where she is highly esteemed, the general 





tone of society is good; but where she is held 


in a degraded light, society shares in the de- 
gradation. Thus then must we regard her 
| position, and acknowledge the immense im- 


portance, in the social scale, of —Woman and 


the sngle drop, so do the passions and the | Womankind. 


vices which, in the end produce such crimes, 
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" Sir, we had talk.”—Dr. Johnson. 


** Better be an outlaw than not free.’’—Jean Paul, the Oaiy One. 
“The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” 


— Lord Bacon. 





THE DEPTH AND NOT THE TUMULT 
OF THE SOUL. 


“Tue gods approve the depth and not the 
tumult of the soul.”” Very good! the gods 
know best. Tumult without depth, of course, 
they cannot in reason approve; and they alone 
have insight enough to tell in any particular 
case whether or not there is depth enough in 
proportion to the tumult; in other words, 
whether or not the tumult is natural. If the 
tumult be natural,—if, that is, there be sin- 
cerity.—the moral sense is satisfied. What 
goes further than the question of sincerity is 
mere matter of natural history,—the natural 


history of emotion. Such a person, you say, 
has bursts of feeling, makes a great splutter, 
and forgets all about it. That, if you are 
correct, 18 a fact in the natural history of 
A. B., not without interest for those who are 
or may be placed in relation with him, but it 





calls for neither praise nor dispraise. It is 
-asif you said, the tiger is carnivorous,—the 
ringdove coos,— the ‘Tipton Slasher has mus- 
cles as hard as a bullet. The gods made the 
tiger, the ringdove, the Tipton Slasher, and 
A.B. They will not expect to reap where 
they have not sown, or to gather where they 
have not strawed. 


| But the dictum, that the gods approve the 
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depth and not the tumult of the soul, is popu- 
larly perverted into a moral commonplace on 
which false judgments of conduct are hourly 
pronounced by the shallow-minded and self- 
confident. proper expression of emotion 
the gods must approve, and it is no presump- 


tion against either the depth or lastiugness of 


feeling, that it makes itself visible and audible. 
Expression of feeling only becomes suspicious 
when it is solicitous. Still waters may gene- 
rally run deep, but deep waters are not always 
still; the stillness is not a measure of the 
depth. But do still waters run deep, as is 
commonly supposed? Isit the fact that those 
who show the least feeling have commonly 
the most to see if you could get it? I suspect 
this notion originated in a mistake. Some 
idiot observed a fellow-creature very quiet 
under the pressure of calamity; and, holding 
by the vulgarest, loudest, signs of emotion, 
said, ‘** Here are no signs of suffering.”’ Then, 
after a while, when, to the idiot’s surprise, 
the life of the sufferer smouldered away with 


the slow fire of his pain, the idiot generalised | 
his own short-sighted blunder into— still | 


waters (always) run deep. 


The truth is, signs of feeling are never | 


missing for quick eyes, where feeling is. 


Where there zs feeling, and the outward signs | 


are suppressed, there is, in most cases, more 
suffering; not because the strength of the 
original emotion is greater, but because an 
unnatural and unhealthy process of suppression 
is going on. 
clear by figures. Take two persons in similar 
affiction. In one the force of the original 
emotion may be as 80. 
viating effect of natural expression of emotion 


and of sympathy 20, which leaves 60. Now | 


put on, for the reaction of expression 10, and 
for the penalties of wearing the heart upon 
the sleeve (in a society of daws, of course, 
such as general society is), 50 more; and you 
have a total of 100. Then, as to the other. 
The force of the original emotion is, say 70, 
but it is kept down as much as possible. Let 
30 represent the effort which this “ keeping 
down” costs the sufferer, and you have again 
a total of 100 to represent the pain endured. 
Tut would “ still waters run deep” be a fair 
comment upon the second case as compared 
with the first? Clearly not. 


The application of the “still waters run | 
deep”’ principle, in matters of the affections, 
p | 


is a very hazardous process. A conversation 


is going on about parental love, one speaker | 


I knew | 


says, “It is very difficult to judge. 
a man, who, you would have said, didn’t care 
a bit for his children: and that man made 


more sacrifices for them than any man I ever | 


knew.” Any statement of this sort is sure 
to be applauded, because it enables those who 
never show much love because they hayen’t 


Let us and try and make this | 


Take off, for the alle- | 
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got much, to ride off upon the presumption 

that they are still waters running deep. But 

let us look at this statement for a moment 
“TIT knew a man, who, you would have said, 
| didn’t care a bit for his children.” Ah! py; 
who “would have said” so? A might, B 
might, C might; D however might oie 
| better, and say differently. Really we mus; 
'have anomalous-looking facts checked and 
verified by more persons than one. But xo 
greedy are people in general of anything 
strange, so fond of paradox in simple things 
that the most suspicious-looking “ facts” are 
often the most readily swallowed. I say then. 
I should like to know a man myself, betore | 
believe of him that he “ doesn’t seem to care 
a bit for his children.”’ 

Well! this man ** made unusual sacrifices 
for his children,’—proving it is suggested 
that he did love them all the while, and very 
dearly too. Now, my friends, of what cha- 
racter were the sacrifices? Love is for sympa- 
thy, and for service. From some natures you 
will get more of one ; from some more of the 
other. Where love is, you will, however, 
always get some of both. But a necessary 
part of the parental function is sympathy. 
_It is more necessary that a father should fold 
his children in his love and make them live 
in the consciousness of the fact, than that he 
| should leave them a fortune apiece. In fact, 
if he wore himself out in making money for 
them, it proves no love at all. It does prove 
love, if he shares his life with them— 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
(For the gift without the giver is bare) 





represents our love. So I cannot accept the 
‘‘ sacrifices”’ of a father, who, under ordinary 
conditions, did not show his love, as proof 
that he had any. 

So much for misapplication of the principle 
that the gods approve the depth and not the 
tumult of the soul. There is one consolation 
-even in the misapplication of truths. They 
show how ready the human mind is to gene- 
_ralise, how glad to get a principle to hang on 
by! In everything, in all its excursions, the 

humblest intellect holds out for a law by 
which to discriminate and classify facts. But 
the gods approve the accuracy, not the facility, 


of classification. 





MR. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Tuene is, I presume, scarcely a reader of 
‘mine who is not aware of the unhappy light 
in which this octogenarian, almost nonagena- 
rian, poet and essayist, has recently been ex- 
hibited in the news ot the day. He had some 
differences with a family where he was @ fre- 
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t visitor, and the differences ripened into like that is in full possession of his powers ! 
pitter quarrels, which were none the less but let me ask,—in full possession of WuaT 
pitter for the presence of the ladies among powers? granting, for a moment the excellence 
the parties interested. Mr. Landor forgot | of the writing, (which however, I deny, the 
himself, had printed and published, both in| verses containing some downright nonsense, ) 
guilletons, and in a book (even after he had, | does it follow from a man having lost none of 
through a lawyer, promised to desist from his | his epigrammatic power of age, that he has 
libellous procedure) a variety of very angry | lost none of his moral self-control by the same. 
coarse, and rather clever rhymes, abusive of | I think, for my part, that the mere fact of a 
one of the ladies. An action was brought, the | man with so large a stake in the world’s love 
libels read in court, Mr. Landor’s counsel made | and honor as Mr. Landor, so misconducts 
ageneral defence, and the old man was con- | himself, is strong presumptive proof that his 
demned in a thousand pounds damages. _self-restraint is weakened, whilg (some of ) his 

That is the story. I have not read all that | intellectual vigour is left. This is h 

has been written upon the subject in the! putting in a plainer light. Suppose a shrewd 
daily and weekly journals. We all know man of business, who had all his life been 
what is to be expected on these occasions. | very fond of money, but had yet never stolen, 
Able editors put on a fury of indignation, ac- to be at eighty-five years,.in full possession of 
knowledge So-and-so’s service in arts, arms, his business faculties, and capable of managing 
letters, or What not, and then go on to observe, a speculation as well as Rothschild. Suppose 
that not even those brilliant services can blind , however, that, with a character to lose, and 
us to the base, brutal, unmanly, &e. &e. &e. | nothing to gain by it, he steals odd sums of 
Just in that way have the able editors ranted | money from friends and intimates, the pre- 
on this occasion. Not one within my know- sumption is that age has affected his brain. 

ledge has remarked, what is pretty obvious; He has no longer his former power of re- 
upon the face of the evidence, that if Mr. Lan- straining his love of gain. Nor would it be 
dor had been as base as he was foul-tongued, any answer to this plea of mental alienation 
he might have set up a defence, which would | to say that the man could manage a speculation 
at least, operated in mitigation of damages. as well as ever, and to produce some letters 
One journal, the Monthly Christian Spectator, to fellow-merchants on matters of business in 
has these editorial words, which do it infinite | proof of his clearheadedness? I guess not. Sub- 
honour :—** Lastly, Mr. Savage Landor. We _ stitute, then, poet for merchant, skill in epi- 
cannot hiss or rail at the old man, nor should | gram for skill in business, and slandering for 
society. For ninety years has he served his stealing, and you have Mr. Landor's case 
generation ; should this one sin, wicked though | precisely. In the sense of being of unsound 
he be, weigh down his countless claims on our mind (the true sense of the word) Mr. Landor 
grateful admiration? When we sce the old , és to be accounted insane; and whatever the 
man flying in shame from his country, because lawyers and the leader writers may say, he 
he canmot endure the exposure that awaited is entitled to our compassionate consideration. 
him, we have no will to send a single shaft to One word about the verses which are found 
wound him. Nothing would be viler than his so clever. Will anybody who finds in them 
fault ; nothing could be less endurable to such evidence of undiminished mental power tell 





aman than its punishment.” me the meaning of the following :-— 

And that is the only paragraph, free from =“ Heap not fresh coals upon your head, for there 
cant and rant, which I have read about un- Lies no protection in the scanty hair.” 
happy Mr. Landor. The “ scanty hair”’ part of the business could 


_ My chief reason for referring to the subject only haye been thought of by a man or 
is, that I want to point out how the journal- woman, but the first line is a schoolboy’s 
istic and forensic pottering about it falls short writing, and devoid of meaning. 

in the appreciation of insanity. The defence  ‘ Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed 
of mental alienation was not set up, nor could him; if he thirst, give him drink, for in so 
it have been maintained if it had been set up. doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
Neither is Mr. Landor “ insane ”’ in the ordi- head.” (Rom. xii. 20.) What sense, pray, is 
hary sense of the word. But the moral judg- there in Mr. Landor’s use of a portion of this 
ment I pass upon him (his conduct deserves verse? A woman is told not to heap fresh 
any ugly name you can give it,) is a lenient coals upon her own head! Bah! It isthe writing 
one, because I hold him a partially irrespon- ofa child. The other rhymes I cannot refer to 
ible agent, on account of the mental infir- in detail, as they are not decent; otherwise 
mity of age. ‘Mental infirmity!’ say the I could show that they are also—stupid, and 
lawyers, and the leading articles. ‘ Mental bear evident traces of downright senility, 
infirmity!’”? why these beastly epigrams are 
Worthy of his best days? What trace is there 
of mental infirmity? The man who can write 
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NEWS FROM JULIA MILLS! 


Juxra Mitts, with her oasis in the desert of 


Sahara, and her general sentimentality, will 


be in the recollection of readers of “* David 
Copperfield.”” In the following communica- 
tion she ignores the nabob and signs by her 
maiden name, probably because the nabob had 
disappointed her views of conjugal amenity. 
Allowance must be made, in measuring the 
opinions she expresses, or rather hints, for the 
romanticism of her nature. I give the letter 
as 1 received.it. It is as follows : 
** Oasis, Desert or Sanara, Haves. 
“ Dear Mr. Tanciep Tax, 

‘I address myself to you in preference 
to any of your contemporaries because you 
seem to me to be a party of an open mind 
and to dislike cant of all descriptions. That 
an idea has been hunted through the world 
and kicked and abused everywhere else would, 
I feel sure, be no objection with you, but ra- 
ther a recommendation. You would take it 
in, shelter it, and enter into communication 
with it none the less for it having been cursed 


JULIA MILLIS. 


to act honorably, and so forth, in the ngug) 


_ vein of wise fathers on such occasions. Welj 
’ 


our poor Doady, bewildered by the Situation, 
and not seeing his way clearly (Oh, y, 
Tangled Talk, which of us does see his way 
clearly?) between the morality of etiquette 
and that morality which has to do with our 
natural rights and is above etiquette,—gaid 
he was very sorry for having been stealthy 
but he was sure he never thought of it at the 
time he and Little Blossom began to make 
love. 

‘No, to be sure, he never thought of it! 
How should he? It wasn’t a natural thought. 


_If he was stealthy, what was Miss Murdstone? 


What right had that cat to ‘ undermine’ the 
sentiments of honour which were natural to 
a young mind like our Dora’s by snatching 
her private letters? That’s a question | 
should have liked to ask Mr. Spenlow. What 
right had that cat (I well call her a cat) to 
take anything out of Jip’s mouth, because it’s 
being in Jip’s mouth distressed Dora? Sir, 
the right of the strongest, and no other right. 
Philosophers, with whom I have conversed 





with bell and book, and sent about its business 


by Church and State, and all the powers that | 


be or are trying to be. You, Sir, are an inde- | 
pendent man, and no mistake about it. You — 
do not profess to give up conventionalism, and | 
then stop short the first time it suits your 
interest, upon the plea of drawing the line 
somewhere. To you I address myself, on a’ 

int of conventional honour in the story of | 
Mr. Copperfield, in which I am myself in- 
volved. 

‘* Sir, at the time our dearest Dora and Doady 
became engaged to each other, (when Doady 
called at my house and found Dora copying 
his flowers,) they agreed to keep that intimacy 
a secret from Mr. Spenlow, Dora’s father. 
That is, Sir, they agreed not to mention it. 
It was to be between me and David, and Little 
Blossom, and Jip. But these pretty love-birds 
expressly agreed, also, that they would not be 
married without papa’s consent. 

** Now, Sir, when that execrable Miss 
Murdstone stole the letter out of Jip’s mouth, 
and the whole thing exploded, and when 
Mr. Spenlow took David up to the parlour in 
the coffee-house and they had that horrid 
talk, the poor gentleman, (with, you remem- 
ber, Sir, an infamous falsehood on his brazen 
lips concerning his Will, his whole life being | 
also a falsehood, inasmuch as he was living | 
beyond his means), charged poor David with | 
having ‘ done a stealthy and unbecoming ac- 
tion, and undermining the confidence which 
should subsist between parent and child,’— 
just because the poor boy had quietly ex- 
changed letters with Dora, and told her he 
loved her. ‘ When I receive a gentleman into 
my house,’ said Mr. Spenlow, ‘I expect him 











| protect her ? 


since I came here, have satisfied me that the 
young have precisely the same rights as the 
old, and I am informed that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in his ‘ Social Statics,’ has made that 
clear to the meanest capacity. 

** What, I would ask, was there ‘stealthy’ 


_or ‘ dishonorable’ in the little loves of Doady 
and Dora, poor things ? 


Be it remembered, 
Sir, no lie was told. There was the suppres- 
sion of timid ; 
thought their own business and no one else’s 
(and, Sir, I think so, too), there was conceal- 
ment, but no deception. Pray, Sir, where is 
written the law of nature, that a young girl, 
the moment she finds a young man she loves, 
is to tell her father, or anybody else? If you 
come to prudence, that is another thing—but 
there is nothing ‘stealthy’ or ‘ dishonorable’ 
in imprudence ; nothing of which a young 
conscience is to be expected as a matter of 
course to warn a young lover. To exchange 
their little iove-sehen quietly and secretly is 
as natural to timid young love, as it was 
Jip to haul in the plate-warmer when Traddles 
and David called at Dora’s aunt’s at Putney. 
‘* But, hospitality ! was not Dora living in 
her father’s house? supported by him? under 
his protection? Yes, she was, and what of it? 
Wasn’t Dora worth her salt, if you please: 
Wasn't he sacredly bound to support and 
Is there any natural contract 
between father and daughter which stipulates 
that a blushing maiden of seventeen shall, 
in exchange for French, Music, Board, and 
Lodging, tell her father when she gives her 
little lips to be kissed, or takes a piece 


paper with a little love written down in it? 
Not in exchange for food and French, s#y* 


oung hearts of what they — 
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THE IMPERIAL CANAL OF CHINA. 


‘ir. Spenlow perhaps, but in exchange for 

Ah, my dear Sir, that is changing the 

! But would love require it of her? 
Answer that, Mr. Spenlow, if you call yourself, 
aman as well as a father! | 
“Mr. T. T. I must conclude. I do not see | 
how a poor young couple, very fond of 

each other, like~Doady and Dora, could act 
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any more—in vain will you try to persuade 
the young that the compass of ‘ duty’ points 
that way! Besides, in love there are always 
two parties to the bargain, and moods meet 
so strangely that the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility is often quite submerged. A couple 
of lovers will barter their lives for an hour, 
and it is not for someone else, standing on the 


otherwise than they did. What were they outside, to say, they are miserable, when the 
to do, Sir? Never look tenderly, or press exchange is made. How on earth do you 
each other’s fingers, or kiss in corners, or know? Happiness consists in idea, and not 
say ‘dear,’ or ‘ darling,’ or ‘ sweetest,’ or do in hard fact. The only invariable sign of a 
any thing pretty which nature ordains, till | fool known to me is saying ‘ If I had my time 
they have asked leave of starched-up party | to come over again I would not do so and so.’ 
of forty-five? Oh, Mr. T. T. the idea is out | Whoever makes that speech, him, Mr. T. T. 
of reason! Suppose David had told Mr. | write you down an ass, on the authority of, 
low off-hand that he loved Dora; the | * Yours truly, 
poor boy would never have seen Norwood | © Jutta Mitts.” 


THE IMPERIAL CANAL OF CHINA. 


w { sequence. The canal itself opens at Hang- 
“pe through mountains to cut a channel “chow, (in N. lat. 30° E. long. 118° 50’) and 


And have melted stones to repair the Southernskies. | from that it starts to cross three provinces as 
Under the whole heaven, there is nothing difficult, | far as the city of Lin-‘sing in Shantung (about 
It is only that men’s minds are not determined. 37° N. lat. and 116° E. long.) This branch, 
{us is a piece of Chinese versology. And it | thus particularly marked off, is the artificial 
isin thorough keeping with that vein of self-| part of the gigantic aqueduct, and has three 
conceit so prominent in the vocabulary of China, | grand divisions upon it; but in extending its 
and everywhere blustering out that, with a | communications up to Pih- King there is a fourth 
Chinaman, all things are possible. Well, cer- | line from Lin-tsing to the metropolis. This, 
tainly there is some ground for vanity like this, however, is not a work of art. It isa natural 
in curious, the extraordi proofs we | river. Of the divisions thus named, the first 
have of their indomitable industry ; for instance, | stretches between Hang-chow and the Yang- 
in the stupendous ‘* Tower of Nanking” and ¢sze rivers. It is the most pi ue and 
that singular feat of engineering ‘“‘the Wall interesting section on the whole line, as it glides 
of China.” But, to illustrate the verse quoted by rich and large cities, with Soo-chow, and the 
tbove, we ask the attention of our readers to beautiful lake Lai-hoo, till it meets the “*Ocean’s 
that other exhibition of their untiring labour, Child,” a little below Chin-Kiang. From the 
“ The Grand Canal.” | position of this last named city, it is considered 
As a work of art it does not rank high, if the principal defence of the Imperial Canal. 
compared with the canals now existing in Eu- | The citadel here,—which is are nny occupi 
ropeor America. Still, at the present day it by a Mantchoo garrison, fell before the British 
surpasses every other in the world for age, during the first war with China; and, till within 
extent, and the variety of its connections. the last twelve months, it has for five years 
The canal itself properly commences at been in the hands of the ‘‘rebels.” Having un- 
Hang-chow, the capital of Chip-Kiang pro- | dergone various reverses in its fates—its mili- 
vince, and from this point it proceeds northwards tary glory has departed ere now. But as the 
about 650 miles; yet when we take into account Imperial supplies from the south of the Empire 
ts junction with the numerous rivers and cause- has to this point, Chin- Kiang city is, with- 
Ways south and west of that city, the fact is out doubt, one of the keys of the empire, 
that, by means of this canal, there is an almost to the present day the scenes at a ot 
communication formed between Canton, | the canal afford a remarkable ibition of 
the largest capital in the South of China, and | native industry and trade. At this mouth of 
Pih-King, the metropolis of the Empire, run- | the Great Canal, and in the middle of the 
ning a full length of 2,000 miles, and passing | stream of the Yang-tsze, there are two islands, 
*0 infinite number of towns and cities of con- | famous in the topography of China as the abode 
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both of the genii and their bonzes. They are 
named ‘ Gold” and ‘“‘ Silver” islands, covered 
with temples and convents, as well as images 
of stone and huge monsters of granite. 

In communicating with the second division 
of the canal, the “ Great River” has to be 
crossed. Although it is not more than a mile 
in width here, the passage over is attended 
with no little difficulty, whether from the stream 
being both rapid and turbid, or from the weather 
being very boisterous. The boats strike across 
or drift down a mile or two without observing 
any order, and make for the northern bank as 
best they can. Meantime, the bargemen during 
the transit are most religious in their devoirs to 
the water-sprite, whose protection they seek by 
oblations of salt, rice, and wine, and whose pro- 
pitious aid they acknowledge as soon as the 
reach the opposite shore, by a volley of crackers 
and a voracious seizure of the provisions, which 
had been laid out for the ‘* Dragon-King.”’ 


At the town of Awa-chow, there are two or 


three inlets from the Yang-tsze-Aiang into the | 
The division | 
extends to the southern bank of ‘‘the Yellow. 


central section of this canal. 


River,” a distance of 120 miles. At the com- 
mencement of the second branch and onward a 
few miles to the north, the level of the canal 
sinks, and in some parts it lies much below the 
houses and villages built on its bank. B 
means the strenms in the vicinity can be led 
into it, and the aqueduct serves as a drain to 


this | 


the large tracts of marshy country through which | 


it passes. 


But as it approaches the Yellow | 


River, the level of the canal gradually rises,— | 


being chiefly carried along o2a ridge or elongated 
mound of mud and earth that is kept together by 
brickwork, till it attains an elevation of two, four 
and seven yards above the surrounding country ! 

Just imagine a sheet of water 150 feet wide, 
flowing at 3 kuots per hour, with large towns 
and populous villages built under its muddy 
banks, 12 or 20 feet below the sweeping cur- 
rent! The thought itself inspires an involuntary 


5S ~ 
shudder. Of course, the security of those towns 


ments. 


depends on the care taken of the canal banks, 
gaged 300,000 workmen, and was completed 


to repair which demands annually an enormous 
expenditure of life and meney. With that ob- 
ject there are stored up close to the banks, piles 
of earth, straw, and stone for any emergency, 
and numerous sheds are erected for accommo- 
dating a large staff of ‘‘ navvies.” As in every 
other part of its course, the canal in traversing 
this region is made to take advantage of any 
lake or natural channel en route. However, as 
it nears the northern terminus of the second 


division, it passes along the southern bank of | 
the Hung-tsih lake, which is nearly 200 miles 
in circumference, and issues at its northern 
edge by a sort of Waste-weir running into the 
Yellow River, 
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The real terminus of this branch of the 
canal is at a short distance “from the fiver 
itself: and between that head and the river. 
bank there are various basins hollowed out, in 
which the junks can anchor for safety, or to 
bide their time for passing the sluice. “A goo] 
deal of contrivance and ingenuity has beer, 
used in strengthening the banks, in regulating 
the flow of the water, and for dragging up or 
letting down the canal boats. ‘The embank. 
ments are formed of large clouds of mud and 
straw, strongly bound with cordage. The 
canal-locks of European structure do not ap- 
pear to have been introduced ;—but, where it 
is necessary to remove a barge from water of 
one level to a sheet of another, it is lightened 
as much as possible of its cargo, stout ropes 
are thrown round the stern, these communicate 
with huge windlasses worked upon the banks, 
and so the tedious process proceeds of dragging 
it over or letting it down the inclined plane of 
what is called a sluice. 

By this time we are in sight of the third 
branch of the Imperial Canal, to reach which 
the same farce is gone through in crossing the 
Yellow River, as before described. Its head 
opens on the north bank,— say 79 miles from 
the sea. The artificial level is much above the 
natural, and for nearly 100 miles runs parallel 
with the Yellow River. At last it enters the 
lakes of Shantung, drains off the waters of 
Yun-ho with its neighbouring streams, and stops 
at the city of Lin-tsing, whose position we have 
already marked off. ‘This section of the Impe- 
rial Duct, presents few, if any, features different 
from the others, worthy of remark, except per- 
haps that there are in it more traces of natural 
beds having been appropriated by art,— modi- 
fied and regulated too by sluices and embauk- 
The scheme of letting the river Yun 
into the canal was adopted near the close of 
the 14th century, — in consequence of the 
channel having become clogged and impassable 
for junks, and because coasting by sea had 
commenced, to prevent which the canal had 
origiually been planned. The enterprise en- 


in seven months. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have des- 
cribed the three separate divisions of the caval, 
which in date and authorship differ considerably. 
The oldest is the middle section, which lies 
between the two largest rivers of the Empire, 
and was formed by the Princes of the Zang 
family in the 7th century. The next in age 


is the northernmost branch, which was dug in 





the 13th century by the Mongols; and 
suutherly line, from the Yang-tsze river © 
Hang-chow, was opened in the 14th century 
under the Iding dynasty. 
But beside these artificial divisions, ther? ¥ 
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gfourth to corinect the canal directly, across that it is employed by the government chiefly 
the province of Chih-lee, with the metropolis of as the great trunk road, for the transport of 
the Empire. This is formed chiefly by taking | government messengers, troops, stores, and 
sdvantage of the natural beds of two or three , taxes in moncy and grain, to and from all parts 
rivers. One stream is the Yu-ho, whose waters | of the Empire. To the Imperial government, 
fow fiom the S.W., past Lin-¢sing. At this | its value is incalculable, as connecting it with the 
int the canal enters the Yu-ho, and, following | southern and richest provinces of China. To look 
its course, flows onward till it joins the Pei-ho | after the cleansing and safety of this canal, as 
right opposite Zeen-tsin. To make our theme | well as the regular despatch and arrival of the 
here a little plainer, we must say a few words on enormous fleets of junks,—officers of high rank 
three Chinese names, which figure much at pre- | are duly nominated, who are adequately salaried 
sept in our daily and periodical press ; viz. | as they are also strictly watched by the execu- 
Pei-ho, Pekin, and Teen-tsin. The Pei-ho,| tive. According to the native statistics, there 
(a corruption of Pih-ho, “ white river,”) rises are 7,000 junks afloat on the canal,—each of 
beyond the Great Wall, flows within twelve | massive build, and calculated to hold 50,000 Ibs. 
miles of Pe-kin, (or rather Pth-king, “ north | of grain. To man this large navy, 70,000 men 
metropolis”) and empties into the gulf of Pih- | are regularly employed. The boats are full- 
chi-lee in N, lat. 38° and E. long. 118, or at a_ rigged, and are propelled by oars or tracked by 
distance of 170 miles north-east from Pih king, | men, or sails are used, just as occasion may de- 
that is, allowing for twists aud bends of the mand. Separate fleets are formed, so many 
river. From the same mouth, and ina straight junks in a convoy,—to accommodate each other, 
ine thirty miles due west, or, including tlie “and every detachment is attended by an armed 
difference occasioned by the serpentine course police. 
of the river, twice that distance, there stretches This canal may be regarded, then, as the 
the geveral emporium of the North of China,— great artery of the Chinese Government. Keep 
Teen-tsin. This is the rendezvous of the canal it clean, full, secure, and flowing —and the 
fleet, which is despatched from Zeen-¢sin up to. Imperial Cabinet will be safe and quiet. Stop 
Pih-king, according to orders received from it—arrest it in any part of its course, or 
head quarters. blockade it at either mouth, and the Chinese 
If it be asked, of what use is this Imperial Government is at once paralyzed, 
Canal ? the question is easily given, in the fact 
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Tue enlightenment of the times—the march of | the world some idea of the visions which their 
intellect—the tread of the schoolmaster abroad, | authors have seen, and the supernatural wri- 
—and not as formerly between the forms with | tings which they have read. Not only do 
leathern strop or ruler in hand—the diffusion | these spiritual personages have revelations in 
of knowledge — the cheap press— the new | good handwriting, but they have them also in 
churches—and the new sckools, are all conver- | drawings which would do credit to the best 
cational topics. The facts in their respective | schools of design in the three kingdoms, Ac- 
departments have been useful ; the opinions re- | cording to the specimens adduced to them, the 
specting our intellectual and moral progress may | spirits in the scene of their visions draw with a 
often be worthless, only beeause the facts have | beauty, clearness, and distinctness of outline ; 
not adequately penetrated ory *| which they did not we fear, possess in the flesh. 
Science communicates through the depths of | There may be doubts whether the drawing an- 
ocean, but witchcraft lives as formerly in the | gels ever were in the flesh at all. They n ay 
depths of society—not only among the ignorant | be angels who have never been clothed arou 
and the poor, but among apparently intellectual _ with that gross materialism which we labour 
classes ; and among rich people the desire to | and decorate, and struggle to feed. Upoa the 
look into the future through the present is pre- | other hand, they may be persons who pursue the 
valent, passion of the past in that world, once to them 
The spirit rapping and table moving theories | a world to come, and now the world realized— 
have disciples among very intellectual classes. | presuming tbat the passion is not a bad one, and 
Some beautiful and even expensive bvoks have | there is nothing vicious in a taste for drawing. 
been published to defend these theeries and to | It is impossible to decide o@define these small 
lustrate the views of their supporters ; or give | details, for at present the audience and seers 
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admit modestly that they are not informed fully years, a delusion, not better founded than that 
of Mahomet in Mecca finds followers ; nog 

The tendency of this class of visionaries in among the ignorant inhabitants of an orienta] 
England, is nominally towards an increase of town, but in the most civilised cities and coun. 
morality and religious faith, The reports of | tries of the West ; that after the march of ip. 
their visions do not oppose any established | tellect over our island for three hundred years 


upon every subject and wait for greater light. 


opinions. 


They even seem to confirm them ; | opinions are received as paramount articles of 


and the friends of Robert Owen began to expect, | faith —without more foundation than existed 
as he approached his centenary of existence, a for the most fanciful and subordinate mythology, 
conversion from the errors of his middle and , The consequences of the modern delusion are 
old age. The prevalence of these notions among | far more serious than the small-fry of errors 


one class of educated persons is a parallel to the 
growth of Mormonism among another class ; 
whe are not educated generaliy. It also is 
founded upon the dreaming of dreams and the 
seeing of visions. It contains parts strictly 


| 


| 


in which our ancestry indulged ; for they did 
not carry them from home with their neigh- 
bours’ property; and they did not se 

families. The fairies of the fields rather con. 


_ tributed to common honesty, and were in reality 


natural and of a very bad nature too ; but the | 
| sible—but ever flitting and moving hither and 
thither among grass-green bushes and birken 


foundation is supernatural—it differs in nothing 
further than its greater depth and wilder nature 
from the ordinary superstitions of the past. 


Joe Smith was an enlarged Brownie, and Brig- | 


ham Young is an ugly aay but according to 
all the ancient minstrelsy, the fairies who made 


a moral police after a sort; detective and inyi- 


thickets; with a cunning little vigilant eye that 
had no love for vulgar wrongs. 
Whether the Welsh be more sensual, more 


stupid, or more superstitious than the other 


off with human beings, out of love to them, | 
_means soluble from a few facts, but Mormonism 


were of the feminine gender. It is no scandal, 


except so far as the truth is a libel, to say of | 
the fairies, that the Jadies among them are | 


more excitable, and less moral than the sub- 
ordinate part of their society, of whom we hear 
very little. In these respects Messrs. Smith 
and Young adopted practices different from 
the female spirits whose freaks in the air they 
have imitated on the earth. They have not 





peasantry of our islands is an inquiry by no 


has made greater progress among them than 
among any other class. The English counties 


have found the next larger proportion of vic- 


tims; and Scotland has been comparatively a 
barren field, while Ireland has we believe been 
altogether sterile. The Irish “ pride themselves” 
on this circumstance, and it is to their credit ; 


_yet they are absorbed so entirely into the cur- 


improved the condition of their captured fe- | 


males. The halls of Utah are not paved with 
gold or its streets with diamonds and emeralds; 
its gardens are not luxurious with the vege- 
tation of the stars, and its fields teem not with 
the gentle fruits of Elysium. Care and Jabour 
are the lot of mortals in the Great Salt Lake 
Valley, and bitter are its waters. The supersti- 


rent of an Italian faith that they have not 
space to spare for an American error, and 


the Protestant population are in a position 


that renders them at least energetic and sincere 


in the maintenance of their opinions. 


tion which has peopled its banks is not however | 


more reasonable than the fairy tales that ani- 
mated the long winter evenings, when any- 
body’s great-grandmother’s servants spun, and 
as the wheel went round, listened to the tales 
of the sturdy beggar, or the travelling dealer, 
who were the Scotsmen and Mercurtes of these 
days. The delusions of the Mormens are in- 
deed deeper and more serious than those of 
these more primitive times. The fairy-craft 
did not materially oppose good morals in so- 
ciety. The heroines in green did not always 
or often give their material friends a bright 
and good example in one particular, but in 
all others they were generally kind and 
obliging, — not often malignant or vicious in 
their habits,— they inculcated ind » and 
the Mahomedans of the West are industrious. 
The grand factgstand out thus,—that after 
all the schooling and teaching of a thousand 








Two distinct classes of delusions exist— 
those which form the basis of a creed, like 
Mahomedanism and Mormonism, and _ those 
which are only the grounds of an opinion 


like the belief in many superstitions in this 


country. It is impossible to read the news- 
papers, with an eye to the paragraphs, without 
seeing evidence that grovelling superstitions 
are entertained and followed still in the Eng- 
lish counties, and in the English metropolis. 
London has overgrown the civilizing and en- 
lightening—even if they should be, hardening 
influence of large towns. It has been treated 
too much as a town; and while public insti- 
tutions are concentrated for the benefit of 
visitors from the country, they are hidden from 
the great body of the London population; of 
whom multitudes exist in a condition of fear- 
ful squalor and wretchedness in the centre an 

in the suburban districts of the metropolis. 
They exist with the smallest possible amount 
of education or of religion, and they are sub- 
ject therefore to the influences of all 
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itions and supernatural influences to 
mankind in a state of ignorance yield 


their hearts and senses. 
There is no superstition more grievous than 


McDonald was in the house of detention. 
Evidently Sarah’s power was amenable to hu- 


man restraint,—there was no electricity in it, 


appears from the police records of the London | 
Courts 


to be common iu the metropolis, One 
case from the police records of last month illus- 


trates this opinion by a very curious narrative. | 


One of the chief actors is a McDonald. ‘The 
McDonald is the witch of the story. 
collect the witchcraft of the fernale McDonald’s 
jn our younger days. They were involved in 
the crime to the extent of one half of their 
pumber, but this McDonald may belong to the 
dan by a connexion matrimonial, and she ope- 
rated in a manner altogether different from 
the damsels of Glengarry. 

Nothing is too improbable for human cre- 
dence. ‘The belief in wizards, witches and 
wise-women should have vanished beneath the 
enlightened influence of education. But it has 


not, as numerous instances of recent date prove. | imprisoned for frightening 


Many persons are still weak enough to put 
their faith in these silly impostors. 
Mrs. Gable and her daughter resided in 


London and they believed in Saruh McDonald . | 


she was in their opinion a “ wise woman’”’ of 
the first water. 
down on a bed of sickness.” 

Mrs. Gable became enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of Sarah McDonald, and not only paid 
her sixpenny fees for powder and advice 
cheerfully, but thought of bestowing the very 
gown off her back on some of the gipsey 
race—sisters in the black art perhaps; hence 
Mrs. Gable’s philanthropical intentions as to 
the gown. The evidence in the Gables case 
wfortunately came before a police court when 
the Gables became wearied of their witch and 
complained to the magistrate, the case gave 
gave animation to one court, during a day of 
last month. Mrs. Gable was a promising sub- 
ject, how then came the sapient Sarah to send 
her little six-legged imps on a voyage of dis- 
covery in that direction? The flowing locks 
of the Gable heads should have been safe from 
such intrusion. Of course Sarah knew that she 
would have to expel these creatures of her 
power,—but even with that knowledge it was 
a dangerous experiment to try. Mrs. Gable 
appears to have forgotten the want of policy 
shown by Sarah, or which would have been 
shown had her accusation been deserved. 


We re- : 
Sarah and her necromantic power, the unmenm 





—could have been none—for the stone walls 
proved non-conductors,—electricity can get 
through stone walls—Sarah McDonald's power 
could not,—it remained safely shut up with 
her in the building—that was a comfort at 
any rate for Mrs. Gable and her daughter. 

As a consequence of the imprisonment of 


tionable little insects which had bivouacked in 
Miss Gable’s tresses took their departure. 
Perhaps matter-of-fact people might have sug- 
gested brushing and combing and cleansing as 
the antidote to the black art, but that would 
be a most unsatisfactory way of dealing 
with the subject. They went because Sarah 


_MecDonald was not near to say “stay where 


you are,” 
Joan of Arc was burnt as a witch, in the 


fifteenth century, Sarah McDonald has been 


nineteenth. 


silly women 
through witchcraft or its profession in the 
The latter sentence is deserved : 


_but the four intervening centuries between the 


deaths of the sorceresses should have produced 


“She could raise up, and lay | a degree of advancement, which would have 


prevented silly women from lending themselves 
to the imposture of which Sarah McDonald 


_has been guilty. 


While sixpences can be earned by this easy 
method of “ gulling,” the trade will not fall 
to the ground, but those who encourage the 
cheat as being guilty of aiding and abetting 
should not be allowed to go scatheless. 

The receiver of stolen property shares the 
punishment with the thief, but Mrs. Gable 
goes free although she offered a premium for 
the continuance of the cheat. 

But it would be a difficult matter to assign 
a due punishment to her, as her error was only 
folly of the most stupid kind — and unfortu- 
nately follysis so common in the world its per- 
petual castigation would be an endless was 

If people must be superstitious, (and the 
belief in such persons as Sarah McDonald, has 


| a large share of superstition in it)—then let 





them have some modicum of sense or reason in 
their superstition. But for intellectual beings 
to fancy that a dirty old woman has 
the power of life and death, is nothing short 


of idiotey—and that after all must have been 


Mrs. Gable forgot another thing, which was | 


that if Sarah could conjure up insects to tor- 
ment an old woman and her daughter, she 
might have conjured up something else, to 
torment a jailer, until he let her escape from 

prison. Mrs. Gable forgot to mark that 


lack of power in one who professed to be so 
potent. 


Mrs. Gable improved in health after Sarah 


results have taken 





the fault of Mrs. Gable or her brain. 

Grave evils result from these pretended ne- 
cromancers and their practices. A case occur- 
red (and no doubt many of equally lamentable 
) no t time since, 
when the loss of life might fairly be laid to 
the account of one of these “ wise women.” 
The circumstances were as follows: A sim- 
ple peasant woman living in a mountainous 
district was afflicted with a complaint of a 
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trifling but tedious nature, and after trying | 


the medical skiJl within her reach, and finding 
no benefit from it, she was advised to see 
what “ Old Margery,” the wise woman, could 
do for her. 

The patient being of a timorous nature, 


sought the companionship of a friend in this_ 
visit to the sybil. On the appointed day they | 


both started for her house, the patient in no 
very ailing state, the friend apparently in good 
health. ‘The sybil listened with portentous 
looks, and was proceeding with her ‘“ spell”’ 
when the friend was observed to fall heavily 
on the table. Her sickness, paralysis, accele- 
rated if not absolutely produced by the over- 
excitement of her visit to the sorceress, proved 
too serious for the skill of the latter. She 
was taken home and every remedy used, but 
all were ineffectual ; she continued a cripple 


for life, and at last died, bitterly repenting | 


her visit to the “‘ wise woman.”’ 


To disabuse the mind of the votaries of these 
impostors is the main point, but there lies the 
difficulty, once let superstition become the 
master of the mind and reason is but a feeble 
engine to use against it. Perhaps the best 
mode of dealing with these modern witches 
might be to compel them to a public demon- 
stration of their power, and in default of 
that proving satisfactory their sentence might 
be, a breakfast in the *‘ stocks,” and dinner 
in the * pillory.”’ 


Under such treatment the growing art of 


necromancy would doubtless soon dwindle, 
and the dealers in the black art find a safer 
way of winning sixpences than from poor 
demented females. 

Miss Gable should be publicly rewarded 
for her exposure of the cheat, and the in- 
habitants of her district might present her 
with a piece of plate in the shape of a 
silver small tooth comb commemorative of 
her happy deliverance from the myrmidons 
of Sarah McDonald. 

The Gables and the McDonalds were per- 
sons who traded on a small scale. At another 
London police office a higher case in a de- 
partment entirely different was narrated upon 
another but a recent day. The parties were 
Germans. ‘They were not only Germans, but 


to be taught to read and write. Indeed Mr. 
Andreas Mag, a baker of 106, Lucas Street, 
St. George’s in the East, assured the magis- 
trate that all Prussians were educated. This 
Mr. Andreas Mag was the complainant who 
had been cheated deplorably by Mr. Wilhelm 
Steinthal, who is of Cable Street, Wellclose 
Square, astrologer. 


magistrate of the Thames Police Office, re- 
marked that the capacity to believe exhibited 
by Mr. Mag did no eredit to the education 
which he had received in Prussia. 
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| Mr. Mag had been handled mischievously = 
Mr. Steinthal, who professed to have inherited 
from his father a little book which enabled 
him to secure prizes in the great Frankfort 
lottery. Mr. Steinthal had sub-agents who 
conducted business for him in the East of 
London. ‘They were canvassers or probably 
toutersjon commission. One of them, Mrs. Eliza 
| Watts is “a midwife,” not a bad agent for a 
business of this nature, having access to the 
homes of mankind at the moment when ther 
are anxious naturally to secure a little pro- 
perty. Mrs. Watts notwithstanding that 
abundantly British-looking name is also of 
Germanic origin. She discovered that Mr. 
Mag speculated a little in Frankfort lotteries, 
and she commended Mr. Steinthal as a clever 
conjuror to his custom. We indicate only 
| the outlines of these cases; and in the Steinthal 
/necromancy more than eighteen pounds were 
| invested by Andreas Mag. These coins: passed 
through many adventures. Some of them 
had in the first instance to be deposited in 
the bosom of Mrs. Watts. It did not appear 
that any other bosom would have done equally 
well. ‘he profession of that person had 
something to do with the astrological conse- 
quences on the Frankfort lottery of placing 
the money there. It did not come out on the 
cross examination that the bosom of an ordi- 
‘nary accoucheur would have met the difficulty, 
but so far as we could learn from the evidence 
a female is more likely than a male practi- 
tioner to secure for the spell its success. 

The money was extracted skilfully from the 
bosom of Mrs. Watts, nothing worse as it 
appears for its sojourn there. It required to 
be turned round in different directions during 
its investment in that interesting situation, 
but it was honestly won again back to the 
world. The next adventure of her Majesty's 
coins was less fortunate. They were depo- 
sited in holes dug in the Victoria Park. 


| Before deposition they were tied up ina 
parcel and sealed with a seal. 
had to be dug, and they had to be excavated 
and repeatedly replaced. 
consisted in readings from the Bible and whis- 
_pering of the Lord’s Prayer; noble exercises 
greatly misapplied. At last it appeared that 
they were Prussians; who are all supposed | 


The ground 


Each ceremony 


some thief in Victoria Park had found the 


parcels and destroyed the spell by the simple 
_ process in necromancy of removing the mo- 


ney. Mr. Andreas Mag suspected Mr. Wil- 


‘helm Steinthal of being the conjuror who bad 
discovered the money, and having commuti- 
‘cated with Mr. Yardley of the Thames Police 
| Office, that gentleman arrived at an equally 
Ard Mr. Yardley, the | 


bad opinion of Mr. Steinthal; and notwith- 
standing his astrological and necromane! 


powers visited the loss of Mr. Mag’s eighteen 


pounds and odds with six weeks’ of imprison 


/mentand hard labour in the House of Correction. 














This case has peculiarities not always found in 
exposures of a similar nature. Mr. Andreas Mag 
was a scholar, for all Prussians are scholars, and 
he could read and write. He is a tradesman, 
and an industrious tradesman, who had saved a 
jittie money. He is fond of money, and the 
dealings in the Frankfort lottery originate in greed. 
They were facilitated, he believed, by the fees paid 
to the necromancer, although a shrewd man like 
Mag might have remembered that if Steinthal 
could secure, for asmall fee, fortune to a client, he 
was a foolish magician if he sold his secret and 
did not secure the full result for his own use. 
The Mags are a numerous family among the Ger- 
mans of London. Mrs. Watts acknowledged that 
she did business for several necromancers, and did 
not take all her friends to Steinthal. 

Nearly af the time when these inquiries were 
progressing in Middlesex, au equally strange state 
of belief was revealed in Essex. The inhabitants 
of a considerable district were found to be infected 
hy witchcraft. East Thorpe numbers among its 
population two families named Brazier and Mole. 
The Braziers have a daughter who, they say, has 
been included with their swine in one general 
bewitchment by old Mrs. Mole—a respectable 
woman, whose husband is a labourer, aud who 
makes no pretensions to Satanic intimacy. Mrs. 
Mole is charged with putting bad thoughts into 
the mind, and bad words iato the mouth of the 
girl Brazier. Satan might do all that without the 
agency of an old woman. ‘Towards the live stock 
of the Braziers Mrs. Mole acts in a different 
style: She persuades them to destroy inanimate 
stock by extraordinary processes. Pigs are 
capable of eating cherries when they can reach 
them ; but Mrs. Mole enables the Brazier pigs to 
climb the cherry trees, and pull the best fruit from 
the smallest branches. ‘I'hese delusions would be 
bad if they were confined to the Brazier family. 
It appears, however, that witcheraft is a common 
disease in these parts, and a Mr. Burrel, of Cop- 
ford, who most abominably plagiarises Mr. Ander- 
son's titleas ‘* Wizard of the North,” professes to 
exorcise witches, or to couuteract tlicir spells. 
Mr. Burrel acknowledged, with more commendable 
modesty than falls to the lot of all doctors, his ina- 
bility to cope with Mrs. Mole. Accordingly, Mr. 
Murrell, of Hadleigh, was sent for, and what 
Burrel failed to do, Murrell undertook to perform. 
He gave the Brazier girl 3s. 6d. worth of medicine. 
To the pigs he administered nothing. He pro- 


mised to return with adequate power, natural or | 


! 


old neighbour. 
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This little episode of Essex life is less deplorable 
in the actual facts than the incidents. Two 
hundred persons in one parish assemble to see the 
spirit of witchcraf: exorcised out of a harmless and 
They fully believe that pigs climh 
cherry trees, and a girl of a filthy or a weak mind 


_ must have the evil language, which she may hear on 





supernatural, to terminate Mrs. Mole’sreign. ‘The | 


Promise brought a crowd to poor Mrs. Mole’s cot- 
lage door, large enough to briag the rector too, 
who, as the constable of the parish deciined or 
neglected his duty, acted as the guardian of his 
aged parishioner until two policemen approached, 
before whom two hundred of the population fled as 
f they had been bewizarded, and the two police- 
men were parties upon whom Burrell aud Murrell 
needed to operate. : sila 


| 
| 


| 


any day or night in Essex, put into her mind by a 
very old woman. The constable of the parish 
will not interfere. The overseer of the poor thinks 


_ that Murrell will triumph over Satan ; demonstrated 


angrily in the Braziers, and helpfully in Mrs. Mole. 
All these facts are deplorable, but in addition Cop- 
ford maintains a reputable wizard doctor, while 
Hadleigh supports another of higher attainments. 
The delusion must be popular, and to some per- 
sons profitable, in North Essex. 

These events have not occurred in a remote 
part of the country. The innocent Gables are 
citizens of the metropolis, and the powerful 
M‘Donald was their neighbour. The Germaus 
labour for fortunes in the Tower Hamlets, and 
vote, we suppose, for the members of that gigantic 
constituency. Essex is a metropolitan county, 
although as the scene of the onslaught on the pigs 
is some distance north of London, we may sup- 
pose that Earl Thorpe, Copford, and Hadleigh are 
out of its civilising influences. 

Witchcraft of another kind is advertised daily in 
the London newspapers, and in those country 
papers that will take the promises. Thus, one 
person, who describes himself as a prophet, says 
“any person wishing to have their future lives 
revealed to them correctly should send their age, 
sex, aud eighteen stamps to (name and an 
address is given), whose prophecies never fail.” 
His grammar fails, whatever may be the case with 
his prophecies. “‘ Any person” becomes immediately 
plural in his hands, and is invited to send their age 
and sex, with a small plurality of stamps, to the 
advertiser. We have looked over the tariff of the 
Electric Telegraph Company, and find searcely any- 
thing so cheap as the map of any person’s future 
existence. A message of twenty words for the 
shortest distance is dearer than this message from 
futurity. Ludeed, nothing can be cheaper than 
prophesying ; but that is owing to the competition 
in the trade. 

Another person advertises his services in the 
same line. He is dearer than his predecessors, for 
he wants details. He will furnish information 
regarding marriage, which must be highly valuable 
to persons in contemplation of that step. He is 
willing to save fees for inquiries at Doctors’ Com- 
mons by telling expectants of legacies everything 
respecting them. He may ruin the Accidental 
Assurance Company, because, as he can inform 
intending tourists upon the events of their 
journies, it will not be necessary to take assurance 
tickets, unless for those who are to be injured or 
killed upon the way. Lawyers go in the same 
direction as the Company—to ruin faster than any 
comet. Nothing could be more absurd than the 
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employment of attornies by clients who know | 


that they must lose. This “ teacher of astronomy 
and of the mathematics,” by which titles he pro- 
claims himself to society, will afford the informa- 
{ion necessary for eighteenpence. As Mag said 
of Steinthal, le is a friendly person; and adopt- 


ing the superlatives of the former, he is the most | 


friendly person whom we have ever known. His 
price, name and address given, is eighteenpence. 
‘That we fear, however, is for a department, or for 
an event, and uot like the fine, hearty fellow who 
precedes the astronomer and mathematician, and 
gives the whole life to come, like a panorama, for 
the same silver or stamps—these people all say 
stamps now. 

It is impossible to believe that these advertise- 
ments would be continued unless they paid the 
expenses. It is possible that the contributors of 
eighteenpenny stamps on account of the future are 
among a class of alow intellectual stamp. Indeed, 
that characteristic on their part may be inferred, 
from the use which they make of their postage 
stamps, yet this only confirms the idea that there 
are a vast number of people in society with small 
intellects, and great faith in fools or knaves. Some 
of the holders of Atlantic Telegraph shares might 
apply eighteen postage stamps for the purpose of 
ascertaining when the cable will rise and when the 
shares will rise. Wecannot even guess how the 
more important seers, who amuse crowded audiences 
with the feats of their sleeping friends, cannot 
discover where the fault is in the sub-Atlantic tele- 
graph. ‘They never turn their favourite science to 
good and practical account. Some great revela- 
tion of that character would realise fame and for- 
tune to the sleeping or waking necromancer. 

If Sarah M‘Donald and the German gentleman 
who employs Mrs. Watts be correctly imprisoned, 
the advertisers who have taken the trade of the 
Epsom Forest gipsies in hand, under less respect- 
able circumstances, should be liable to some 
magisterial correction. We do not believe that 
these symptoms are fragments of the past. We 
consider them rather to be evidences of a credu- 


STATE OF 


We had, at some recent period, expressed an 
opinion that dramatic literature declined, and have 
brought upon ourselves an amusing castigation 
from an old contributor, and, as he signs, we 


verily believe an old play-goer; for our trans- ' 


gression our friend has heaped upon our head his 
condemnation of acts with which we are not 
chargeable. We have no opinion, good, bad, or 
indifferent, upon the topics discussed in his wrath. 
It is not in our power to tell whether the absolute 
acting of the day be or be not inferior to that of 


lous spirit in the world. The coarse-grained 
witchcraft of Essex, or the more cunning modes 
pursued in Middlesex, may be good proof only of 
ignorance, and no more; but it cannot be denied 
that the mesmeric and spirit-rapping, spirit-draw. 
ing, and spirit-writing manifestations embrace a 
different and an enthusiastic class, who, if they be 
deceived themselves, possess in no small degree 
the means of deceiving others. 

We do not deny the possibility of inter-commu- 
nication between the world of mind before death 
and the world of spirits. We believe that men’s 
minds are more extensively acted upon by spiritual 
agencies than many ef us realise. With that opinion, 
we are more inclined to quarrel with the stupidity 
that supposes Sataa to be capable of spending his 
strength and time in making pigs climb cherry 
trees at East Thorpe, for. the purpose of harassing 
poor Mrs. Brazier, or even taking a round way to 
the heart of Miss Brazier through that of old Mrs, 
Mole, when he might have done better by & more 
direct and natural process. 

Upon the Mag calamity we have only to say 
that the entire Steintha! business, although forti- 
fied by readings from the Bible and the Lord’s 
Prayer repeated on each occasion, like the astrono- 
mical and mathematical professors who advertise, 
proceeds, or pretends to proceed, upon calculations 
which bring out results that are inevitable in 
nature, and have nothing whatever to do with 
any revelations from the world to come. 

Then, as to the general mesmeric agencies, which 
never become practical, although they might have 
been employed to check the Russian version of the 
Chinese treaty, or any matter of that nature ; they 
also proceed upon natural or physiological prin- 
ciples; but the able aad intelligent persons, whose 
_ statements regarding spirit rapping and its adjuncts, 

advances, or consequences, have done more to help 
witchcraft and witch doctors than they believe, 
should never forget that no intercourse across the 
gulf between eternity and time would ever occur 
_ for the puerile purposes, and trivial stories, the uu- 
| meaning revelations indulged by their visitors. 
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former times. We are not acquainted with the 
subject, and have no opinion dramatic literature 
has declined. People write dramas now with no 





intention of having them acted at any time. And 
those that are said to be successful on the stage, 


_ appear to be condemned generally as literary pro 
ductions. 

The drama is, like many other arts, adapted to 
society in one condition and not in another, 
| Society in this country is gradually wearing out 
_ of the walk in which dramatic art was su 
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Music has, we understand, taken the place of what | 


might be termed the legitimate drama; but we are 
alike so free from the charge of maligning the 
stars now in existence,—if there be any—and 
innocent of any intention, other than was involved 
in a literary opinion on a literary subject, that 
we deprecate the chastisement received from our 
contributor as very amusing perhaps, but very 
little deserved. The only recommendation of the 
onslaught is the acquaintance of our honest old 
friend with his subject. 


Decline of the drama! My dear friend, what 
are you dreaming about? Like myself, you are 
of a comfortable, middle age, and should know 
better than to indulge in lugubrious lamentations 
over a body, which, instead of going to the tomb 
at the rate of a galloping consumption, is as full 
of life and fun as it has been for the last forty 
years. The drama, as an institution, is not likely 
to go off in a decline. All the world’s a stage. 
Times change, and people change with the times. 
Distinctive traits in communities will always 
afford food for the dramatist to cook for the world, 
unless, indeed, at one of those stages of a nation’s 
progress which is termed the “ transition” state— 
the age when we are escaping from clever boy- 
hood into the realms of thoughtful manhood. Let 
us do what we may, we will still have Shakspeare 
and the elder dramatists. Their works do not 
decay. They grow brighter and brighter with 
every rubbing up they get at the hands of judi- 
cious managers and acute-critics. These drama- 
tists are immortal as the language, and as intel- 
lectually powerful as so many mental representa- 
tions of Hercules. We have the dramatists of 
the last century, some of whom were no prudes, 
I allow, but they have left enough behind them to 
be rendered available with a discriminating use 
of the pruning knife. Many of these plays could 
be easily revived, not certainly in their integrity, 
for our ears have grown too chaste for that, what- 
ever our lives may be; but shorn of those inu- 
endoes and half-bred indelicacies that tend to ele- 
vate a fan before a modest damsel’s face, and draw 
forth simultaneously a roar of cacchination from 
the denizens of the gallery. In our own day, have 
we not Knowles and Bulwer, who, though they 
have ceased to write, have given to the stage and 
the eloset dramas of remarkable beauty and effect. 
And are there not Tom Taylor and John Buck- 
stone? and had we not Douglas Jerrold, several 
of whose plays must live, because they are da- 
guerreotypes of nature, while several must die, 
because they are of a class and not of humanity. 
The cry has been, and now and again is still got 
up, that there is no such thing to be had in Eng- 
land as a genuine successful English play ; and 
possibly there is truth at the bottom of the com- 
Plaint, though Tom Teylor has furnished excep- 
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tions to the rule but recently. Benjamin Web- 
ster, when managing the Haymarket theatre, 
offered a prize of £500 for a new drama; and 
there were I know not how many competitors for 
the reward. The successful play—that is, the 
best of the waggon-load forwarded for judgment— 
was sickly, and is long since dead and buried 
without showers of tears falling on its grave. 
But when you, my good friend, speak, with that 
oracular shake of the head, which distinguishes 
you, of the drama’s decline, you use the English 
language very improperly. I know that people 
now-a-days, as im the days of old, hunt after 
novelty, and when they get on a scent it is rather 
difficult to put them off, whether the odour be 
that of carrion or game. I don’t pretend to say 
that we are immensely prolific of dramatic authors 
who can afford to be measured by the highest 
standard of dramatic genius. For all I can prove 
to the contrary there may be hundreds of plays in 
MS. packed off to the inaccessable shelves of 
managers’ libraries, any one drama of which 
might attract the applause of scholars, and delight 
the minds of the less gifted; but it is not with 
what can or cannot be produced that I have to do 
—it is with what we already possess in dramatic 
construction, Attic wit, poetical polish, and skilful 
treatment. We have wealth, the accumulation 
of centuries, from these mines ; but, as might be 
expected, the ore is not without some particles of 
dross, and we, like ninnies, cast all away, and 
then sigh and groan over what we are pleased to 
designate a “ decline” in the drama. 

I am a tolerably even-tempered individual my 
self, but I honestly confess to being divorced from 
my equanimity occasionally, when I encounter 
persons whose ideas of cause and effect extend to 
no more practical logic than deducing the wrecks 
on Goodwin Sands from the erection of Tenterden 
steeple, and who yet dogmatise after the fashion 
of Dr. Johnson concerning matters of which they 
are profoundly ignorant. I plead guilty to a 
fondness for pictures when they are well painted 
and well drawn; to a liking for what is excellent 
in art, without particularly caring for the name 
that follows the number in the catalogue. I en- 
deavour to trace the method of the artist’s man- 
ipulation by studying his colour and his effects; 
but while Iam engaged on my voyage of discovery 
some pre-Raphaelite abortion has caught the eye 
of a small finical critic who has picked up at 
second hand a few technical phrases, and who dis- 
courses unlearnedly on merits that never had 
existence. My fresh, smiling, sunny, morning 
landscape is negleeted, passed with an elevation 
of the Lilliputian’s eye-brows, as unworthy of 
notice, though it were as bright as a Claude, or as 
genial asa Turner. Our small man would prefer 
one of Erskine Nicol’s Irish escapades on canvas, 
to the graceful elaborations of Gordon or Me Nee; 
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he would bestow a furtive glance on a lovely 
picture by John Milne Donald, and gloat over a 
still-life bottle and wine glass by some one who 
could paint a cat to appear like a donkey; he 
would ignore Sam. Bough and fix his affections on 
the painter of dreadfully crimson-skied and des- 
perately slate-coloured water. When I went to 
study Noel Puton’s great picture, the return from 
the Crimea, I was nearly thrown into a nervous 
fit, I had filled my mind so full of the prominent 
points of that noble work, that I could almost 
have sketched it from memory, when a party came 
in front of me, each little member being armed 
with its lens. The pallid countenance of the 
soldier, the fainting form of his best beloved, his 
mother, whose face could be fe/t though not seen, 
were swiftly scanned; and the intensity of the 
party’s applause was reserved for a companion to 
their intellects. Puten has thrown in a shelf con- 
taining some willow-pattern plates, one of which 
is painted with a crack. “ Dear me!” ejaculated 
an atom of the party, “is not that plate extremely 
natural? Itis superbly painted!” My sensibility 
received a shock from which I recovered to vent 
my annoyance in maledictions. Nota living soul 
or sinner of those I refer to ever attempt to look 
below the surface ; perhaps if they would, none of 
them could. Their vision is contracted, limited 
to a narrow range of subjects, and beyond the 
boundary they are blind. Painters for them 
should confine their art to the depiction of cracked 
willow-pattern plates. This, permit me to say, 
my excellent friend, is precisely in point to you 
and your brethren who parrot ‘‘ Decline of the 
Drama.” You have not the faculty of looking for 
and grasping a cause for what you affirm to be an 
effect; I dispute your conclusion because it is 
without a reason that can be even assumed 
healthy. 

Some of the class who pretend to dramatic and 
histrionie connoiseurship plunge sadly into the 
slough when they endeavour to assign a reason 
for their pretended faithin their decay. One will 
have it that late dinner hours keep people at their 
wine, when without the seductions of Bacchus 
they would show themselves in the dress boxes. 
Another takes it for granted that with civiliza- 
tion’s progression theatrical practice retrogrades— 
but the “whims, whams, and opinions” that 
roost on this branch of the tree are too numerous 
to enter on the face of my record. I have set out 
with the principle that the drama is not in the 
condition of pining to dissolution ; and having dis- 
posed of that question I arrive at the interpreters 
of dramatic character—the actors and actresses. 
Here’s arub. You, friend, will smoke your sixth 
cigar, shake your head as usual, and then bolt out 
suddenly, “ We have no such performers now as 
once graced the stage.” Easy, my boy, easy. It 
is unfortunate for the actor’s art that he cannot 
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transmit his style unimpaired to a coming age, as 
a painter, a sculptor, an architect, an author, a 
caricaturist, and a landscape gardener can. The 
moment the curtain falls the play is over, we 
retain the memory of its embodiments, but we 
cannot reproduce them. After a certain passage 
of years the greatness of an actor becomes tradi- 
tional. We are unable to contrast Garrick with 
Henderson or George Frederick Cooke, except by 
the tastes and judgments of persons who have 
seen the three. We can compare Sir Joshna 
Reynolds with Lely and Lawrence; Wren with 
Inigo Jones; the Venus de Medici with Mac- 
dowell’s Girl at Prayer, or Chantrey’s Canning 
with John Mossman’s Peel; Byron with Burns, 
and Sir Walter Scott with G. P. R. James; the 
works of these large heads are tangible, they are 
heir-looms of society; but we defy the world to 
contrast Mrs. Billington with Mrs. Howard Paul, 
or Mrs. Siddons with Mrs. Charles Kean; the 
world has heard of Billington and Siddons, it has 
beheld the fruits of the genius of the others. 
Comparisons are at all times odious, but ridicu- 
lously so when one is without the means of insti- 
tuting them. We cannot compare what we 
perceive with what we merely hear described, the 
description possibly being tinged with prejudice 
or partiality. Early impressions are ever diffi- 
cult of eradication, and I would be inclined to 
agree with you, my friend, that we are deficient 
in that histrionic genius which characterised the 
days now gone, but for the impossibility of seeing 
with eyes matured what they delighted in when 
they were yet young. I can trace in my mind’s 
eye, by memory’s aid, Charles Kemble, Charles 


a 


Young, Edmund Kean, John Vandenhoff, Mr. 
Macready, Samuel Phelps, and a constellation of 
secondary stars in the bowl-and-dagger business, 
and in the same line, Miss O’Neill, Miss F. H. 
Kelly, Miss Huddart, Miss Ellen Tree, Miss Helen 
Faucitt, and many that followed in their wake on 
the lady side. Cross the frontier, embrace 
comedy, and recollection brings up the shadows 
of William Farren, Dowton, Liston, Reeve, Yates, 
Terry, the elder Matthews, Harley, Knight, and I 
know not how many besides among the mascu- 
lines, while from the ladies I can evoke the names 
of Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Orgee, Mrs. 
Honey, Mrs. Waylett, Mrs. Nisbett, Madame Ves- 
tris, Miss Foote, ete. All these are great names, 
and they would be difiicult to replace in respect to 
histrionic talent; but I must not forego one con- 
sideration which ought to carry weight, though it 
may not. “In my hot youth, when George the 
Third was king,” patents to theatres in London 
and the larger provincial cities and towns were 
granted, enabling the holders to exercise am €X- 
clusive right to the performance of the legitimate 
drama, whether tragedy or comedy. This exclu- 
sive privilege was brought into monopolistie 
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action, and Drury Lane and Covent Garden all 
but commanded the histrionic ability of England. | 
The patent country theatres were the hothouses 
which bred “‘ professionals” for the metropolitan 
market, and London being the last round on the 
ladder of ambition, to an actor's eye, all struggled 
to reach the top. London managers had where- 
withal to pick and choose from. Ina few theatres 
they concentrated the theatrical genius of the | 
nation, and hence every play put on the stage was | 
acted as if the intelligence of its author had 
superintended a season’s rehearsals. Besides, 
dramas were not then written for this actor or 
that, but the performer was cast to his part, not 
the part shaped forhim. Ineverything there was 
unity ; but the system was doomed to annihila- 
tion. The prohibition against minor theatres 
playing patented plays was removed—any one 
that chose, on being licensed, could put Shaks- 
peare on the stage; the reaction from monopoly 
to free trade in representations was excessive ; 
the demand ‘for performers of fair mark grew 
excessive; second rate ability was put into first 
rate harness and paid a first rate salary; the old 
temples were deserted; but that did not argue 
that histrionic power was extinct. There are 
now, and there were then, as many able and con- 
scientious actors in the world as during the 
period when greater celebrity was achieved by 
the followers of the art; but the abolition of the 
monopoly has scattered them to and fro over the 
earth’s surface—there is no longer to be found a 
combination of the elements that go to constitute a 
perfect drama perfectly acted ; for let me inform 
you, my friend, actors are no more to be caught in 
every hedge than poets, though too many make 
pretensions to be considered both. 

I feel justified in stating more of my mind. If 
adecline of the drama should ever arrive, you 
and such as you will, or ought to, bear the blame. 
You believe that there is nothing good but what 
comes from London, and, having imbibed the 
notion, you turn up your critical nose, shake your 
head, and pooh-pooh all other excellence. There 
are still true aetors on the London stage; but 
your truth is not my truth in art. Look at the 
ideas of excellence your small minds entertain : 
e.y., Charles Kean had a life’s work up the hill 
before he could accomplish his now admitted posi- 
tion. The little wits were disgusting a thinking 
man by their cuckoo note—‘‘ He would have been 
nothing but for his father’s name.” The fools did 
not know that that very name did him more in- 
jury in his career than it conferred benefit, for it 





provoked comparisons between the combined forces | 
of genius and experience, and the untutored ap- 
pearances of a youthful aspirant. whose change or 
choice of profession sprung from high motives. 
Charles Kean succeeded in spite of jealousy, ran- 





cour, and malignity; and now that he can smile 
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at fortune—now that he has proved himself a 
genuine actor, surmounting all impediments—he 


is taken scurrilously to task for rendering Shak- 
_ speare worthy homage. For my own part, I would 


not prefer seeing “‘ The Winters Tale” or “ The 
Tempest” performed as in the days of the old 
Globe Theatre, to seeing it surrounded by those 
scenic accessories which “ give to airy nothings a 
local habitation and a name.” Scenes, processions, 
music, and costume in keeping with the unities of 
a play are denounced as excrescences, though they 
are the results of deep research and ardent 
scholarship. Decline of the drama, indeed! The 
facts speak for it that in stage business, in 
the mounting necessary, in the ensemble only a 
shade apart from reality, the drama is in robust 
health, and daily, or nightly, displays fresher 
vigour. What is lifeless is faultless, says the 
ancient philosopher, and no doubt the stage has 
its shortcomings ; but who is responsible for them ? 
‘‘ What in the world am I to do?” inquired a 
manager of a first-class theatre at M—, not above 
a year since; “I have got the best company to- 
gether I ever had. I work night and day myself: 
I' produce my pieces as faithfully as they do in 
London, yet I am losing money every week. I 
was told by some croakers to engage Robson, and 
I engaged him. He was much dissatisfied with 
his reception, after playing magnificently and with 
admirable support. Nothing appears to bring the 
people but spectacle and a threepenny gallery.” 
There it is—that is one solution of the problem of 
decline, and you, my friend, will not assure one 
who knows otherwise that you can wipe your 
hands clean of the matter. Furnish you with 
something you can look at—with nothing that 
draws a cheque on your tiny bank of intelleet— 
and it is “applauded to the echo;” present you 
with the grandest creations of the grandest imagi- 
uations, and they are pronounced “bores.” We 
want performers, do we? Let me cogitate a 
moment. We have actors and actresses, too, not 
inferior to those whom tradition has stamped as 
“great,” but examine the number of theatres, 
and you will observe the dispersion of talent, not 
its concentration as it was forty years ago. We 
have not, it is true, Edmund Kean, but we have 
a close approach to him in Robson, could the 
latter sustain his tragic inspiration through five 
acts. There are many excellent and careful tra- 
gedians and comedians, who are not unworthy of 
the laurels of those who have gone before them. 
But you and others of the same kidney set up a 
false standard of judgment, and, after creating 


under it a false taste, you turn and rend your 


own progeny. Buckstone is an inimitable actor, 
and he keeps his establishment open for hundreds 
of nights together. Webster is unexcelled in his 
line, and he has done well in the world; yet in the 
Adelphi, people vociferously cheer the preposterous 
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nonsense of Wright and Paul Bedford, while they 


suffer Anderson and Miss Glynn to shed their | 


lustre on the East-end. Phelps has proved what 
can be effected among the last people in the world 
of London I should have thought of presenting 
the classic drama to. Stupidly enough, a literary 
paper belonging to modern Babylon, in reference 
to his Sir Pertinax, said lately, that had Phelps 
turned his mind to comedy, he would have been 
at the top of the tree. The fact is, he was a 
comedian when in Watkins Burroughs’ company, 
twenty-four years ago; and some sixteen years 
ago he was announced to play in Belfast, on his 
benefit night, the parts of Macbeth and Jeremy 
Diddler. The play-goers were few for his Mac- 
beth,” and cold, but they rushed at half-price to 
see “ Raising the Wind.” Public taste has be- 
come degenerate by a process of vitiation, and the 
process has been carried out by small persons 
usurping the functions of men of judgment. 

In another regard, the stage has not declined, 
for it never was better, and it could not be worse 
than in the specialty we shall notice. Why is it 
that we have not a British singer who either can 
or will act? From John Braham’s early day 
until this hour there has not been an English 
opera properly acted, though unexceptionably 
realized and instrumented. The actors, one and 
all, slide slip-shod through their parts, as if they 
were burthens, confining their utterances to song, 
and often introducing melodies which have no place 
in the opera. English opera actors get their parts 
into the head, and then repeat them like school- 
children until they arrive at an orchestral cue, 
when they sing what may be as inappropriate as 
the introduction of the “ Rateatcher’s Daughter” 
into “ Massaniello,” or ‘ Billy Barlow” into the 
“Nozze de Figaro.” Buftos may be excepted from 
the rule, and even they do not act—they exagger- 
ate. The actresses are different in this respect. 
They move, and act, and sing like human beings, 
comprehending the meaning they are supposed to 
convey, and conveying it with all the esprit of 
intelligent study. We cannot wonder that 
English opera makes small headway considering 
its paucity of means and appliances. 

To turn to a subsidiary topic, I frankly ac- 
knowledge to there being an eclipse of Irish cha- 
racter on the stage, and the reason is obvious. 
There are no Irish actors at present, but two, and 
they have taken to other walks. Gustavus 
Brooke, if he chose, could fill the shoes of Power, 
and Henry Barrett would prove himself superior 
to what Weekes was at his best. All those who 
essay representations of Irishmen are totally 
unable to pronounce the brogue. They seem to 


believe that because the Irish say “tay” for 
‘‘tea,” and ‘‘ mait” for ‘‘ meat,” the pronuncia- 
tion of “sleep” should be “slaip,” and of “ beef” 
“ baif.” Very ridiculous this, There is a princi- | 
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| ple in Irish pronunciation which actors will not 
| remember—perhaps it is unknown to them, 
| Wherever the first letter of the alphabet comes 
| Into conjunction with the second vowel, the sylla. 
| ble in most nouns, and some verbs, takes the 
| sound of “ay.” Thus meat, heat, wheat, feat 
cheat, beat, dream, stream, cream, and many 
others are spoken as “‘ mate,” “hate,” and so on, 
When the second vowel is doubled in a syllable, 
the pronunciation invariably follows the English, 
as in street, swect, feet, beef, sleep, weep, deep, 
feel, heel, &c., which no Irishman would ever 
mention as strait, swait, fait, &c., though actors 
persist in assimilating discordances, in the face of 
a law to guide them. Here, once again, the smal] 
fry of loud-mouthed critics deserve the currycomb, 
A low comedian dashes unto the stage as an Irish 
actor. He possesses but one quality for his per- 
sonation of character—a stock of impudence. He 
bawls at the top of his voice, “ pulls faces,” mur- 
ders the language, and flounders through enormous 
solecisms. He does not display one touch of 
nature ; but our small man, not understanding the 
part, or the character, seeing it is something new 
to him, dogmatizes about it as a ‘‘ wonderful per- 
formance,” and everybody runs full tilt to witness 
the phenomenon. T. D. Rice drew a fortune in 
Great Britain by Jim Crow—a vulgar atrocity 
perpetrated fon common sense, while the classic 
drama languished. Rice was puffed by the small 
men, that was the secret. Give your heralds of 
public opinion any extravagance however gross, 
any absurdity however ridiculous, any outrage on 
the judicious mind, and they praise it fulsomely. 
Perhaps it is identified with their constitution, and 
the more silly the more praiseworthy. People are 
led astray by it however, and there is the blunder. 
A melancholy fashion has gained ground of late 
years in the production of burlesques. To a ca- 
ricature of “ Paradise Lost,” or of the “ Fairy 
Queen,” I have insuperable objections, and those 
are not allayed when I find Shakspeare made the 
butt of simpletons—his highest works travestied 
—his brilliant and immortal fancies trodden in 
the mud by the hoofs of satyrs. I cannot ima- 
gine the man an actor who would consent to buf- 
foon it for hours at the expense of the mightiest 
intellects that earth has produced; and he is not 
an actor if Shakspeare enunciated proper rules for 
Hamlet's players. I will put a case. One of 
Byron’s poems has been twisted into a burlesque, 
and there is an Ourang-Outang character on the ~ 
stage, ’yclept Birbanto ; a low, very low, comedian 
to play it, should be always costumed in such 4 
style as never has been seen in civilized or un- 
civilized lands; his mouthing should be awful; 
he should crawl on his belly, like a wounded 
snake; and wear a dagger as long as a two-handed 
sword; when he is killed he should caricature the 
passing away of the spirit ; and after, be rewarded 














by a call before the curtain, and £40 weekly | 
stipend. Does that comedian act? I trow not. 

He is the resemblance of nothing but a morbid 
eraving on the part of you, my friend, and others | 
ef your school for reducing human intellect to | 
your own level. You tell me that this comedian 
only travesties the performers of the Surrey The- 
atre. Possibly you are right; but how many of 
usin Edinburgh or Glasgow are familiar with the 
peculiarities of the Surrey? and, in the end, is 

such a vulgarity as Birbanto else than bad acting | 
at bad actors, instead of good acting up to nature ? 
It is a stain upon the stage to tolerate such hum- 
bug; but then you, friend, and kindred spirits, 
announce that Birbanto is the profoundest reali- 
zation of histrionic genius that has been witnessed 
since the dawn of the day when Roscius was in 
his prime! My blood is boiling as I think of you. 
You lavish eulogy on trash—on villanous impro- 
prieties and incongruities, and you pitch a wet 
blanket on unalloyed merit. I have an enlarged 


intimacy with -your methods of procedure, and I | 


will inform you, now that Jam in the humour, 
what you would do—what is your habit of doing. 
Were a horse of Cooke’s announced to dance a 
hornpipe on his head in St. Andrew’s-square, Edin- 
burgh, or a ram to climb a greased pole in Glasgow- 
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Miss Glynn for the Queen, or Robson for Daddy 
Hardacre, you would pick holes in their coats, 
preferring the hornpipe. You prefer grovelling 
_ distortions to the grace of nature; you run to see 
| blue fire, but you would have no use of your limbs 
"were the genius of the Kembles, Macreadys, 
Youngs, and Keans to cast its refulgence on the 
| stage; you drill the people into the credence that 
' you are able to judge for them, though incapaci- 
tated by mental qualifications or education to 
judge for yourself; you have taught the multitude 
“error, and you bemoan its consequences ; you are 
the true authors of the star system, which has 
ruined many country managers, for you left in 
obscurity the talent that was fated to shine with 
_lustre in the metropolis of Europe. I have long 
thought that the drama would be more heartily 
appreciated, and more clearly understood, were 
those who arrogate to themselves the chief place 
among public instructors to hold their peace. 
Managers would be thankful for a clean sweep of 
common-place twaddle in speaking of their the- 
'atres, and so would I. We have play s, we have 
actors, and we have scenic accessories unknown 
for completeness heretofore ; so that although fol- 
lies and absurdities have got their heads into high 
places, there is no reason to put on a suit of 





green, you would expatiate on the miracle . but mourning for the decline of the drama, 
were Charles Kean “ billed” for Hamlet, with 
THE LAW OF LUNACY. 


Tue lunatics in the asylums of Britain and 


The apprehension of Lady Bulwer Lytton 


Ireland amount to from fifty to sixty thousand | by the mere exercise of a medical gentleman's 


persons. ‘Che number is larger than the pub- 
lic believe, until they examine statistics. 
treatment of this class has been greatly im- 
proved within twenty or thirty years; yet, 
during the inquiry which preceded the last 
Act regarding asylums in Scotland, facts were 
elicited which imparted no additional vigour 
to our character for humanity. It was even 
said in England, that similar scenes could not 
have occurred there. Immediately afterwards, 


The ! 


*. ! 
the occurrence of much more serious events | 
the prisoner proceeded to travel in foreign 


was discovered in that country, and excessive 
cruclties seem to have been practised upon 
persons who were, at the time, sane in mind. 

Mrs. Turner, a lady connected with Liver- 
pool, was detained in one asylum, by violence, 
after no doubt existed that, if she ever had 
been insane, she was then restored to a right 
state. ‘he circumstances of that case have 
been fully investigated and reported upon, 
during the present summer, but we doubt 
whether the withdrawal of the offending prac- 
titioners’ licence is an adequate punishment 
for the offence. 


landlord and his iady. 





skill, and her removal to a place that seemed 
very like to and very near a lunatic asylum, 
caused angry remarks in private and public 
cireles, upon the want of security for the liberty 
of clever, eccentric, and, perhaps, rash ladies, 
who had influential husbands. ‘The citizens of 
the town where Lady Bulwer had resided for 
some years, made a special case of that appre- 
hension under the Lunatic Law. They 
threatened searching expositions and in- 
quiries; so that the dispute was settled, and 


lands, 

Soon afterwards another case became public, 
which exhibited, in an equally flagrant manner, 
the folly of vesting the power of confinement 
in medical men. ‘The principals were a Welsh 
The former had acted, 


apparently for years, a brutal and mean part 


There is nothing abso- 
lutely strange in that conduct; it is 80 common, 
that itcannot prove insanity. ‘The genteman 
became, however, gradually more violent. 
His language, at least, was that of insanity; 


towards his wife. 











and his whole proceedings certainly afforded 
some ground for the charge, untilthey received 
that close investigation which should imme- 
diately follow, if it did not precede, confine- 
ment in an asylum. ‘The certificate of two 
medical gentlemen might have been honestly 
given, but they certified facts of which they 
could have no personal knowledge, and did 
not attempt to discriminate between drunken- 
ness and insanity. Their patient laboured 
under the common results of persevering 
intemperance, and any means that could have 
been adopted for their cure, without involving 
the idea of insanity, might have becn useful to 
the man. 

The case of Mr. Lawrence Ruck proves the 
difficulty of decision between eccentricity 
arising from intemperate habits and lunacy. 
His acts might have sprung either from the 
one case or the other. He was very. jealous 
of his wife—that was no proof of what the 
law calls madness. Jealousy amounts to a 
monomania certainly, but it would not do to 
confine all jealous gentlemen in lunatic 
asylums! England would not have houses 
of the kind for their accommodation. Mr. 
Laurence Ruck under the influence of jealousy 
slandered his wife,—other men of undoubted 
sanity have done the same. He uttered harsh 
falsehoods about her,—that is the common 
trick of jealous men, very absurd and preju- 
dicial no doubt, but still not rendering them 
amenable to the restraint imposed on lunatics. 
In 1855-56, persons about him noticed eccen- 
tricity of conduct, but it was also remarked 
that at the same time he gave way to habits 
of intemperance, which would account for the 
_ eccentricity.” 

A drunkard is pro-tem a mad-man, yet the 
law has no asylum for drunkards; so much 
more the pity. Constant crimes are com- 
mitted by men when under the influence of 
drink, and yet mad men of this class are never 
shut up in asylums, but are allowed to go at 
large, seeking, finding, and imbibing the 
exciting cause of their disease: for drunken- 
ness is a disease. ‘The diseased appetite of 
the stomach, can alone produce the craving 
for the stimulating poison which destroys it. 
During two years, {Mr. Ruck’s conduct was 
unquestionably the result of madness, whether 
natural insanity, or that caused by drink was 
the questionable point. 

He was at that time “ very restless ;’’ would 
get up in the night and wander about, and 
even drive through a desolate country in the 
dead of night, without any apparent object. 
These were not the acts of a sane and sober 
man, although they might be those of one 
rendered insane by drink. He fancied that 

his estates abounded with copper and tin. 
There was nothing in that fancy to prove | 
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either drunkenness or madness. He claimed 
paternal relationship to Mary Jones’ children 
—that such children were his was not strange, 
similar living facts are too common to be 
strange ; the public acknowledgment of them 
was the eccentric part of the business, Yet 
not eccentric enough to prove madness. 
Perhaps Mr. Ruck was drunk when he made 
the admission ; but he alleged that the mother 
had murdered these children,—that he has 
since explained. It was a startling assertion, 
yet not more so perhaps, looked on calmly in 
connection with a person of so unrestrained a 
character is than others which he uttered in 
reference to his wife, who on the score of 
modesty, at least appears to have been unex- 
ceptionable. He carried fire arms loaded, 
about with him ; a daugerous and foolish habit 
certainly, but still not proving madness. He 
kicked one gentleman in the stomach! en un- 
comfortable process for the gentleman, but, as 
it took place after Mr. Ruck had indulged in 
a glass of brandy and water, it seemed rather 
to be the result of drunkeness than madness, 

He burnt his clothes on one occasion, and 
took the taps out of two barrels of beer, thus 
causing a wasteful expenditure of the liquid. 
Tipsy gentlemen have set themselves on fire, 
and let beer run away before now. But the 
Witness who reports these acts of Mr. Ruck 
said, “ his manner was not that of a drunken 
man.” ‘That is a bold assertion. The manner 
of drunken men varies with the temperament 
of men. Some are quieter when drunk than 
when sober—that might have been the case 
with Mr. Ruck. 

Mary Williams (this witness) should have 
studied many thousand cases of drunkeness, 
before she ventured te say whether her 
master’s conduct was like that of drunkeness 
or not. Another witness tells us that Mr. 
Ruck was very quiet when he was drunk, 
therefore probably his manner was not like 
that of the drunken men with whom Mary 
Williams was brought into contact. She 
might not understand a gentlemanly style of 
inebriety. 

Then Mrs. Jones, the nurse made strange 
statements. She said that her master offered 
her first £50 and then £4500, for the nurse- 
maid! She did not give the minutes of the 
bargain, or tell what she (Jones) was to 
receive for her share in arranging the negocia- 
tion. But £500 for an English nursery girl! 
The price was enormous; enough to buy up 4 
whole harem of Cachemerians,—£500 for 
one girl. ‘The Nepaulese Prince is reported 
to have been very munificent in his offers to 
to the ladies of this land, but £500 to a nursery 
girl—or rather to an old nurse for a young 
nursery girl—the offer was clearly indicative 





either of insanity in the alleged proposer, oF 
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an extremely active imagination, in the person 
to whom the proposal is stated to have been 
made. Mr. Ruck must certainly have been in 
gs state approaching madness to make such an | 
offer, especially to a nimble-tongued nurse, a _ 
ip par excellence. He must have been | 
mad undoubtedly, that is if he ever did make | 
the offer, and there is no mistake. | 
Then Mr. Hugh Lloyd, a medical attendant 
of Mr. Ruck, gives his testimony. He had 
noticed eccentric conduct in the gentleman. | 
| 








On one occasion Mr. Ruck asked him to have | 
some beer, there was nothing odd in that | 
though, Mr. Hugh Lloyd; but Mr. Ruck 

ured a small quantity intothe glass, and that 
struck him as being unusual! If the fact of 
not filling a tumbler be taken as a proof of 
insanity, then half the people of the present 
day are lunatics. Mr. Lloyd owned that he 
drew his principal conviction of Mr. Ruck’s 
madness from auricular testimony ; he believed 
what other people told him. But on the day 
of trial, a look in Mr. Ruck’s eye, startled the 
medical attendant of fifteen years standing, 
and drew from him the intimation “there is 
something in his eye that does not exactly 
please me.”” Very terrible certainly ; but we 
have all of us seen something in other people's 
eyes which did not please us ;—that does not 
argue madness in the displeasing organ though. 
Then Mr. Ruck took down all the pictures in 
his dining room, and presented himself in the 
costume of Adam before the fall, to them. 
The witness did not state whether they were 
ancestial portraits or not,—perhaps they 
were—and perhaps Mr. Ruck fancied he was 
holding audience in a court costume of ancient 
date. Now this was eccentric no doubt, but 
other gentlemen under the influence of brandy 
have done the same, and it is very bad; still 
there are many precedents for such conduct 
as Mr. Ruck’s. Many years since, one of her 
Majesty's officers presented himself on parade 
in a shell jacket, and Wellington boots; 
—nothing else, literally nothing else,—not a 
vestige of covering save the shell jacket and 
boots. Now that was perhaps a little more 
eccentric than Mr. Ruck’s adoption of a similar 
costume among his pictorial ancestry, and in 
his private dining-room. Yet the question of 
the young officer's sanity was never mooted— 
his sanity and his drunkeness were equally 
indoubted. 
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_Mr. Ruck paid his workmen on some occa- 
ions nore than their due. ‘That 7s eccentric 
conduct in these days, when labour, especially 
female labour, is obtained at the cheapest 
possible rate. Mr. Ruck would have been a 


trump card to the poor sempstresses of London. 
Perhaps that is the strongest proof of his 
insanity after all—he overpaid two or three of 
his workpeople—he must have been either 





Pay a starving 
We known no 


mad or drunk at the time. 
cow-herd more than his due! 
precedent for that at any rate. 
There was other testimony advanced. Mrs. 
Ruck gave evidence. In former years it was 
concluded that a wife could not give evidence 
against her husband, that rule does not seem to 
hold good now. Whether Mr. Ruck be mad 
or drunken, one thing is certain: he has had 
the stamp of madness placed on him by his 
compulsory residence in Moorcroft House. 
Perhaps it might have been better for the 
present inquiry to have been prosecuted pri- 
vately before he was taken there. It might 
have been better for him, and for his children, 
if not for his wife ; madness is an ugly stigma, 
no one cares to intermarry with the descen- 
dants of a lunatic. Mr. Ruck’s children will 
not settle better in life because tlicir father has 
been the tenant of a mad-house. And the 
keeper, George Randall, who had the charge 
of Mr. Ruck at Moorcroft for three months, 
and who from constant opportunities of judg- 
ing, may be supposed to know something of 
such cases, said positively “that Mr. Ruck 
Was as sane as any man in court (perhaps that 
Was not saying much,) during the whole three 
months that witness attended him.” Especial 
care too seems to have been taken that Mr. 
Ruck should not at that time excite himself 
by any unnecessary correspondence, as this 
witness had positive orders not to post any 
letters, from the supposed lunatic to any one, 
for the first two months. After that time, he 
was permitted to write to his wife. So stands 
the case of Mr. Ruck. It is one of extreme 
importance, when the recent and justly pro- 
voked inquiry about lunatics and lunatic asy- 
lums, occupies public attention, and excites 
public sympathy. ‘The verdict of the jury 
that “ Mr. Ruck is of sound mind, and com- 
petent to manage his own affairs,” gives him 
perfect liberty; but it cannot cancel the 
obloquy of the recent proceedings, or remove 
the blame from the shoulders of those who 
subjected him rashly to the restraint of a 
lunatic asylum. His future character depends 
on himself. By temperate habits, and a steady 
line of conduct, he can prove that a lunatic 
asylum is an unnecessary abode for him—and 
then the stigma of his detention will fall rather 
on his detainers than on himself. 
' ,The more interesting question to the public 
is the cost of this inquiry. Mr. Ruck had 
considerable possessions in more than one 
connty, and he had wealthy relatives. To 
him—to them, the commission involves eco- 
nomy for two years. ‘The outlay is said to 
have been two thousand pounds. Mr. Ruck’s 
estate could afford that money in exchange for 
his freedom; but it might be desirable to have 


(a person put out of the way for several 
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reasons,—who had not an estate—had not two 
thousand pounds—had no relatives who cared 
for the matter; or caring, had the means to 
expose the evil and to obtain the correction of 


the wrong. In these circumstances the lunatic | 


asylum may be more convenient, although 
more costly than the grave. It is probably 
also a safe and short road to the latter. The 
assertion was distinctly proved in Mrs. 
Turner’s case, that one medical man could be 
found in charge of an asylum, who was 
willing to retain a patient aferthe cure had been 
effected, if even the disease had existed. ‘The 
evidence in Mr. Ruck’s case proves as clearly 
“that certificates can be obtained from 
medical gentlemen without adequate inquiry.” 
One of the two parties who signed the certifi- 
cate for Mr. Ruck’s reception in the Moor- 
eroft asylum, is famous in lunacy practice ; 


yet he did not know that his certificate was — 


lawless. ‘The other was retired from practice, 
and his right to sign is doubtful. The keeper 
of the asylum—that is, the medical gentleman 
in charge of the place, should have an intimate 
acquaintance with the law affecting his busi- 
ness, but upon the examination of this gentle- 
man, he appeared to be ignorant of the subject. 
He made entries in his reception book for 


which he had no absolute evidence ; and may | 


have subjected himself to proceedings from 
ignorance of the legal branch of his profession. 
A business man should always be his own 
lawyer in his own department of life. <A 


_ newspaper editor should be acquainted with 
| the law of libel; an omnibus proprietor shonta 
| know the law affecting his vehicles; and the 
| proprietor of a lunatic asylum should have the 
_ acts regarding himself and his property fully 
in his mind. oie 
A curious illustration of this © opinion 
occurred in the present month. One mann- 
_facturer of Birmingham was required by q 
'merchant to cast dies for, and manufacture 
Turkish piastres. He produced the act of 
parliament to his customer, which rendered 
the order illegal ; and escaped trouble. The 
merchants went to another manufacturer who 
executed the order in ignorance of its illegality 
probably, “and is in “ no end of sorrow,” ~ 
It has been said that the opinion of medica] 
men will always secure justice to patients in 
expensive lunatic asylums; while the parochial 
institutions may turn out their patients rather 
too soon, being glad to -be quit of them. 
Mr. Ruck’s money seems to have been ex- 
pended to prove the absurdity of this safe- 
guard. The persons skilled in medical 
science swore pretty nearly right and left on 
the subject. Some of them considered the 
patient a dangerous lunatic still; others 
thought him cured. There was a third party 
who believed that he never required to be 
cured from any more disease than drunken- 
'ness, and Mr. Ruck’s two thousand pounds 
| went to convince England that it has not a safe 
law of lunacy. 


EARLY FRENCH ADVENTURERS IN INDIA.° 
LABOURDONNAIS. 


Ir was the month of June, a.p. 1746, that the 
emall English colony, then in its infancy at 
Fort St. George, Madras, were alarmed and 
perplexed by the well founded report that a 
powerful French fleet had made its appearance 
in the Indian seas, under the command of 
M. Labourdonnais, an energetic and indefati- 
gable officer. On the 15th of the following 
September the fears of the colony were real- 
ised. ‘The French fleet anchored off the fort, 
the French commander landed with a force of 
2,000 men, inclusive of Europeans, sepoys, 
and Caffres, the town was bombarded and 
besieged, and after five days ineffectual resist- 
ance, capitulated. Labourdonnais coveted the 


commencement of a long series of battles and 
warfare, which introduced upon the stage 
many extraordinary and highly gifted men 
whose courage and other merits might never 
have been developed but for the opportunity 
afforded by the fabulous wealth of India, 
rendering that country, for more than half a 
century, a bone of contention amongst divers 
European nations. Amidst a perfect galaxy 
of early heroes Labourdonnais and Bussy shine 
forth the most conspicuous. 

Labourdonnais was born at St. Malo, in the 
early part of the year 1699, and embraced 4 
seafaring life when he was only ten years old. 
When he was only fourteen, that is in 1719, 
he made a voyage to the Hast Indies and the 





honour of displaying French colours from the 
signal staff of Fort St. George, but he pledged 
his honour to restore the settlement and con- 
tent himself with a small ransom, and he re- 
deemed his pledge. ‘This action was but the 


Philippine islands, and availing himself of the 
presence of a Jesuit, who was a passenger 0B 
board, he devoted all his leisure moments to 
the acquirement of mathematics. Atthe pre- 











gent day people think as little of a voyage to 
India or China, perhaps less, than goodfolks 
half a century since, thought of a journey to 
Scotland. ‘Things, however, were very difter- 
ent then-a-days to now. ‘The great length of 
the voyage, the ignorance of the seas and 
shores of the Indian Ocean, of the navigation, 
winds, temperature, climate, &c., all these 
combined to deprivation, through months and 
months, of fresh meat, or other nourishing 
aliment ; and worse than all, the often short 
allowance of water, rendered India a serious 
matter of consideration, and one that required 
no small amount of energy, boldness, and 
enterprise. The key, however, to most things 
is “riches.” India possessed this attraction 
to a remarkable extent, and there were not 
wanting, from the earliest days of its com- 
merce, devotees and pilgrims who wended 
their way thitherwards. 

After performing several voyages to other 
parts of the world, Labourdonnais entered the 
service of the French East India Company, as 
second lieutenant of a vessel bound to Surat. 
He sailed again as first lieutenant, in 1723, 
and athird time as second captain, in 1724, 
being then only in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age. In every voyage he had found opportu- 
nity to distinguish himself by some remark- 
able action, and during the last, so indefati- 
gable was he in the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, he found time to master the 
principles of fortifications and tactics under 
the able tuition of an engineer officer who 
chanced to be a passenger on board. 

About this period, Labourdonnais purchased 
a vessel of his own, with the determination of 
remaining in India, and cruizing about on his 
own account. He is said to have been the 
first Frenchman who embarked on what is 
called the country trade, and so successful was 
hein this undertaking, that in the course of a 
very few years he realized a colossal fortune. 
The fabulous pagoda tree had proved no 
lable to him, and he might at this period, had 
it not been for an unquenchable ambition, have 
retired to his own country in the very prime 
of life, and enjoyed his ot’wm cum dig. in the 
land of his forefathers. The force of his 
mind is said to have procured him an ascend- 
ancy wherever its influence was exerted. On 
one occasion, whilst at anchor with his vessel 
in the harbour of Mocha, a violent dispute 
arose between the crews of some Portuguese 
Vessels and those of some Arab grabs,* but for 
the interference and strenuous exertions of 
Labourdonnais blood would inevitably have 
been shed, and the most serious consequences 
resulted to a commerce then only in its in- 
fancy. He succeeded, however, in pacifying 


ee 





* Long-mounted boats, mostly pirates. 
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both sides, and so highly did the viceroy of 
Goa appreciate the services he had rendered 
the Portuguese nation, that he invited him 
into the service of the king of Portugal, gave 
him the command of a king's ship, the order 
of Christ, the rank of Fidalgo, and the title of 
agent of his Portuguese Majesty on the coast 
of Coromandel. In this appointment he 
remained for two years, perfecting himself in 
a knowledge of the traffic and navigation in 
India; and in 1733, Labourdonnais, then in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age, returned to 
I’rance a wealthy man, and one well honoured. 

But his return to his own country was only 
the stepping stone to fresh honors. Apprised 
of his knowledge and capacity, the French 
government at once fixed upon him as a man 
well qualified to aid in raising trom their then 
depressed condition, their colonies in the Kast 
Indies. Accordingly in 1734, Labourdonnais 
was nominated governor of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, and in the following year he 
assumed the government. So little had been 
done for the improvement of these islands, 
that the people, few in number, were living in 
nearly a state of nature; poor, without in- 
dustry, and wholly ignorant of any of the 
useful arts. They had neither magazines, 
hospitals, fortifications, nor defensive forces, 
naval or military. No roads, no beast of 
burden, no vehicles; Labourdonnais found 
that he had everything todo, with poor means 
at his disposal to accomplish so gigantic a 
task. But he was capable ofeverything, with 
a hand to execute and a head to contrive. 
He could construct a ship from the keel, or 
raise a fortress from its foundation. He per- 
formed the functions of engineer, architect 
and agriculturist; broke bulls to the yoke, 
constructed vehicles, and made roads. He 
apprenticed blacks to the few handicraft he 
carried out with him; he prevailed upon the 
inhabitants to cultivate the ground, and in 
troduced the sugar, cane and indigo into the 
islands. From the former of which, to this 
very day, the main resources of the Mauritius 
are drawn. 

Labourdonnais made industry and _ the 
useful arts flourish; he had much to contend 
against, both: from the natural lassitude 
existing in these latitudes, as also from the 


innate indolence of the natives, and, their 


thorough antipathy to anything requiring 
physical or mental exertion. Contending with 
ignorance, and the prejudice of those who 
opposed him at every step. To introduce 
any degree of order and vigilence into the 
management even of the hospital which he 
had constructed for the sick, he found it in- 
dispensible to perform the office of super- 
intendent himself, and for a whole fee suai 
month he visited it regularly every morning, 
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to whom that function regularly belonged in a 
manner which produced great dissatisfaction. 
During the eleven years—hear oh ye lawyers 
and barristers, and tremble! during the eleven 
years Labourdonnais was governor, there was 
but one law suit in Isle of France, he himself 
having terminated all differences by arbitra- 
tion!!! 

The vast improvements which he introduced 


in the islands did not secure him from the 


bation of his employers. Ship captains and 
other visitants of the islands whom he checked 
in their unreasonable demands, and from 
whom he exacted the discharge of their 
duties, filled the ears of the company’s 
directors with evil reports, to which these 
latter gave too easy credence. With too 
little knowledge for accurate judgment, and 
too little interest for careful inquiry they in- 
ferred culpability because there was accusa- 
tion, and Labourdonnais disgusted with such 
want of gratitude, returned to France fully 
determined to throw up the reins of govern- 
ment. ‘To this however the minister refused 
his consent. 

Perceiving by the state of affairs in Europe, 
that a rupture was approaching between 
France and the Maritime powers, his power- 
ful mind conceived a project for striking a 
formidable blow at the English trade in the 
east. Imparting the design to some of his 
friends, he projected that he should be aided 
with funds sufficient to equip as ships of war 
six vessels and two frigates, with which being 
on the spot when war broke out, he declared 
he could sweep the seas of English commerce 
before a fleet could arrive for its protection. 
The ministry embraced the scheme, but 
moulded it into another form. They proposed 
to send out a fleet composed partly of the 
King’s and partly of the Company’s fleet, the 
whole under the command of Labourdonnais. 
He sailed from L’Orient in April 1741, with 
five ships of the Company and about 1200 
seamen and 500 soldiers. Two King’s ships 
were to have formed part of the squadron, but 
their destination to his disappointment, was 
subsequently altered. He found also that of 
the ship’s crews three-fourths had never been 
to sea before, and that of either soldiers or 
sailors hardly one had ever fired a canon or 
even a musket before. But his mind was 
formed to contend with—not to vield to 
difficulties, and he set to work with a good 
will to remedy the evil. 

Labourdonnais found on his arrival at the 
Isle of France that Pondicherry was menaced 
by the Mahrattas, and that the islands of 
France and Bourbon had sent their garrisons 
to its assistance. After afew necessary opera- 


Justice had been administered by the council | 
for Pondicherry, and arrived there on the 3h 


venomed shaft of jealousy, nor the disappro-— : 
fused. So he betook himself with all pristine 
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tions to put the island in security, he sailed 


September, 1741. The danger was blown 
over, but the settlement of Mahé, on the 
Malabar coast, had been eight ronths block. 
aded by the natives. He repaired to the 
place of danger, chastised the enemy, re. 
established the factory, and then returned to 
the Mauritius. Here he received the mortify. 
ing orders of the Company to send home 4l] 
the vessels under his command. Again he 
tendered his resignation and was again re. 


ardour to the improvement of the islands. Ip 
1744 he heard that war had been declared 
between France and England. He was now, 
however, without means at his command. 

Unable to do what he wished, he still re- 
solved to do what he could. He detained 
ships arriving at the islands; six men of war 
were sent to him from Pondicherry with 
pressing solicitations to hasten to its protec- 
tion. Unusual scarcity prevailed at the 
islands. The captains, out of humour, ill 
seconded Labourdonnais’ efforts; he was 
obliged to make a requisition of negroes to 
man the fleet, and many apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties to contend against. In 
the interval, intelligence reached him that five 
of the Company’s ships which he was required 
to protect, and authorized by the king to 
command, were on their way out. They 
arrived in January, 1746. The delay had 
consumed much of the provisions so difficultly 
procured, and the newly arrived fleet was 
short of necessaries and out of repair. His 
giant energies however, wrestled with every 
difficulty. As fast as the ships were fit for 
sea, they were despatched to Madagascar, 
where provisions were plentiful, he himself 
following in the last, on the 24th March. A 
great tempest arose before they left the island, 
which destroyed one ship and damaged the 
others. Fresh difficulties were encountered 
and overcome. In passing the island of 
Ceylon they received intelligence of an Eng- 
ish fleet in the neighbourhood, and on 4 
the 6th of July the two fleets encountered ; 
distant fight ensued, with no results on either 
side. ‘The English were under Commodore 
Peyton. 

At Pondicherry, Labourdonnais found 8 
stumbling-block to all his plans in the person 
of Joseph Francis Duplex, the French go- 
vernor. Despite everything, however, and 4 
shattered state of health, he succeeded, as we 
have seen, in capturing Madras. : 

The rest of the history of Labourdonnals 
may be briefly summed up. Returning 
Pondicherry, the opposition he had there en- 
countered broke out into open hostility. He 
went to Achem with a portion of the fleet, 
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bat unable to reach that port, made for the 
islands. Hastening to Europe to defend him- 
self against the calumnies of his enemies, the 
yeasel he was passenger on board of, was taken, 
and brought into an English harbour. La- 
pourdonnais was recognized and made a pri- 
soner, but his conduct at Madras was known 
and appreciated. All ranks received him with 
favour and distinction, and that he might not 
be detained, one of the Directors of the East 
India Company offered to become security for 
him with his person and property. 





The Go- | 
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vernment declined the offer, requiring only the 
word of so honourable a man. 

In his own country he was persecuted and 
reviled. ‘Three years a prisoner in the Bas- 
tile; his name a lasting monument of the 
basest of base ingratitude. A soldier, a sailor, 
a statesman; a man of endless mental re- 
sources, and of boundless generosity, and the 
keenest sense of honour, it is not to be mar- 
velled at that he survived the uncalled for 
insults heaped upon him by his country only 
a few months. 








A MIDNIG 


We had lost our way, that was certain. 

Now, to have lost our way in the bustling 
streets of a city, where the first person we had met 
could have put’us in the right track again, would 
have been a thing of little consequence, but to have 
Jost Our way in a mountainous Welsh district, 
where we might walk for miles without encounter- 
ing aught human, was a very different affair. 

I was fortunate in my companion. He was one 
who feared nothing by daylight or dark, and our 
groping about was to him only a source of amuse- 
ment. I, however, was not quite so easy in my 
mind, and would willingly have availed myself of 
the first shelter on the way, and waited for the 
daylight ; but even here I was defeated, for shelter 
there was none. Our intention had been to reach 
Pont Neath Vaughan, a little village of half a 
dozen houses, situated on the borders of Breck- 
nockshire, and in the immediate vicinity of some 
of the most beantiful scenery of South Wales, and 
we had gained the beautiful Vale of Neath on a 
lovely moonlight night, but the mountains that 
surrounded the vale and the dusky foliage made 
our path so obscure that it was impossible. to 
follow it, and we were continually in doubt as to 
the turnings we should take. In one place a little 
bridge crossed a brawling rivulet, over which we 
ought to have passed, but immediately in front of 
it a limekiln was throwing up a quantity of blue, 
purple, and yellow flames, making the scene around 
resemble the wolf’s glen in “ Der Frieschutz,” aud 
we came upon this unearthly glare so suddenly that 
we did not see the dark opening behind it, and in 
five minutes were entirely lost. 

We wandered for an hour or two in complete 
darkne-s, guided only by the noise of the streamlet 
rushing over the masses of rock that formed its 


rugged bed, till at length we came to a louse of | 
gvod size, and shouted lustily for some information | 


us to the way to the village. I rattled at the 


garden gate, and immediately the loud barking of | 
two or three dogs seemed to arouse the slumbering 
inmates, for ina short time a man came cown to 


the gate, not so thoroughly dressed as a D’Orsay 
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would have considered essential. He imagined us 
to be no better than [we ought to be, for, as he 
leaned forward to look at us, I heard a most un- 
pleasant “click,” and by the light of the moon, 
which now rose above the distant hills, I perceived 
a huge horse-pistol. Again we were in a difficulty, 


for he could not speak a word of English, and our 


Welsh vocabulary was limited to a few conven- 
tional phrases. We, however, contrived to make 
him understand that we had lost our way, where- 
upon our worthy friend hastened into the house, 
called, and was answered ina pleasant female voice, 
and shortly afterwards a beautiful girl of some two 
or three and twenty summers made her appearance, 
with a light in her hand, and a conference in 
Welsh took place between the father and daughter, 
for such appeared to be their relationship. The 
end of this was that the young lady, in good 
English, invited us to stay till daylight, aud 
informed us that we were several miles from our 
destination. The owner of the house seemed to 
be a respectable farmer—a plain, homely kind of 
man, who evidently was quite willing that we 
should make ourselves quite at home. His 
daughter was somewhat superior to her class. 
Priscilla Owen welcomed us into the house in 
the most genial manner, and began to make up the 
fire, which had almost died out. Throwing on 
several huge logs of dry wood, a cheerful blaze was 
soon ascending the caveru-like chimney. Spread- 
ing a table cloth that vied in whiteness with the 
winter snow, she set before us the remains of a 
ham, some bread and cheese, and some capital old 
Welsh ale. More than once before we had been 
hospitably entertained at lonely farm-houses in 
wild mountainous districts, and bad with difficulty 
persuaded our entertainers to accep: remuneration, 
Bat really the fair daughter of cur host seemed as 
desirous of pleasing us as though she had been the 
landlady of a wayside inn. Afler supper we nar- 
rated our used up experiences, which, for her 


| father’s edification, she translated. Her mother, 


also, a straight-backed, bright-eyed, grey-haired 
old lady, such as one rarcly sees, except at a 
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country fireside, joined us, speaking English quite 
as well as her daughter. Having once been in 
London, she was eager to hear anything respecting 
that wonderful city. So the time passed cheer- 
fully enough for an hour or two, and nobody seemed 
to think of sleep. 

The moon became overcast and hidden by dark 
clouds, and the wind increased to a perfect hurri- 
cane. It was late in the autumn, and the 
weather had hitherto been particularly fine, but 
now it seemed as if the spirit of winter had strode 
suddenly upon the smiling landscape. ‘The rain 
fell in torrents, and was beaten against the 
diamond-paned casement with fearful violence. 
We could hear the babbling rivulet we had lately 
left gradually changing its tone, swollen by the 
fluods that poured into it from the mountain ridges, 
till it roared like a cataract. The tall trees in the 
valley, as they were swayed to and fro by the 
violence of the wind, seemed to groan beneath the 
resistless hand of some invisible demon of the 
storm. The wind howled down the chimney, and 
battled with the cheerful blaze for the mastery. 
So violent and so sudden was the approach of the 
storm, that a sentiment of awe seemed to take 
possession of the party, and the conversation 
dropped. 

My friend L. was the first to break the silence. 

In one of the lulls of the tempest he remarked 
to me, “Do you not think at this moment of the 
invisible world ?” 

He had divined my thoughts: for the influence 
of the roaring torrent without, the creaking 
branches, the pattering rain, the weird voice of the 
wind, whistling its fantasias inharmoniously in the 
chimney, acted powerfully upon my imagination, 
and conjured up phantoms of the past and wild 
dreams of the future that would have vanished 
instantly on a calm and peaceful evening. 

[ had sunk so deeply into a reverie that I did 
not for a moment answer the remark, but involun- 
tarily, as though the spectres my imagination had 
conjured up vow stood palpably before me, I gazed 
vacantly round the Jarge and dimly-lighted room. 
My example evidently moved Priscilla to make a 
similar examination. She saw that I noticed her, 
and smiled faintly, but immediately became very 
pale, and sat for some time looking thoughtfully 
into the fire. 

“T am no believer in supernatural appearances,” 
said my companion, “but really there are more 
things in Heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy.” 

“Travelling once in France I put up at a little 
wayside hotel, asking first if I could be accommo- 
dated for the night. Mine host assured me, with 
a great deal of French politeness, that the house 
would indeed be honoured with Monsieur’s 


presence—all of which Monsieur perfectly under- 
stood would be charged for in the bill next day. 
However Monsieur, doubting if he might not go 
farther and fare worse, wisely resolved on staying 
Time passed till it was much too 


where he was. 





late to try another house, when the maitre d’hote} 
came to me with the most comical mixture of cup. 
ning and apologetic assurance that I had ever seen 
even on the countenance of a French hotelkeeper.” 

“ There was one little circumstance he regretted 
not to have informed Monsieur,”’ he said. m 

“What was that ?” I asked. 

‘Well, to be sure it was nothing very serious, 
and Monsieur, being a brave Englishman, would 
think nothing of it; but the only chamber he 
could spare was one in the rear of the premises, 
and separated from the main buildings. Monsieur 
would, however, find it a magnificent apartment, 
and as to any slight noises Monsieur might hear in 
the night he need not be alarmed thereat.” 

All this was said in a very deprecatory tone. | 
laughed at the man’s artfulness in withholding this 
information till it was too late to try another house, 
and assured him that to spend the night ing 
haunted room was rather an agreeable excitement 
than otherwise, and begged him to send me 
instantly some supper and a bottle of his best 
wine. 

“Diable! they are a strange race these 
English,” I heard him mutter to another guest, 
as he descended the stairs to give orders for my 
repast. 

I retired to rest, but in case the pretended 
ghost might turn out to be a robber, I took the 
precaution to load my pistols and place them on 
the pillow. Ihad no fear—none in the least, but 
the mere fact of expecting something kept me 
awake, 

For two or three hours all was silent as death, 
aud I was just beginning a comfortable doze, 
when tramp! tramp! came a footstep upon the 
staircase leading to my bedroom. These steps 
were so regular that they seemed to be more the 
action of a machine than anything human. They 
came nearer and nearer. I sat up in bed and 
grasped one of my pistols, when the door was burst 
open with a terrific crash, and r 

At this point of the narrative my friend stopped 
abruptly, fora long, melancholy howl from the 
dogs was heard above the noise of the tempest, and 
the latch of the outer door clicked sharply. The 
door was hastily opened, and a tall, finely-formed 
young man in a foreign garb stood there. 

Before anyone else had time to discover the 
features of the stranger, Priscilla rushed towards 
him with an exclamation of glad surprise, and then 





a strange revulsion of feeling seized her. We 





were all chilled and astonished, for the manner of 
the man was very strange and unusual. 

He answered not Priscilla, but fixed his glances 
first on one, then on another of the party, at the 
same time beckoning and pointing towards the 
door with frantic gestures. At length he seized 
me by the shoulder, as though he would have 
dragged me out of the room. I recoiled from him, 
for his whole expression was savage and almost 
unearthly. For a second he stood in a fixed att 
tude, then turning suddenly dashed out of the 











room, while the terrified Priscilla fainted; and | 


Farmer Owen, seizing his gun from a corner of thie 
room, dashed down the lane at a rapid pace in the 
only direction his strange visitor could have taken. 


snd I took a lantern, and, guided somewhat by its 
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how he came in before, making such strange ges- 
tures, and leaving without saying a word. 
“Why, bless the girl, that was not I,’ Philip 


replied, “that was my brother Arthur. Every- 
Leaving the affrighted girl with her mother, L. | 


feeble light, followed the farmer. We made our | 
way through the storm, but did not come up with | 


him, for knowing the path so well he could easily 
outstep us ; and wet, cold, weary, and disappointed 
we returned to the cottage. The storm had some- 
what abated. It was now midnight, and we were 
near the house, when L. exclaimed— 

“id you hear that ?” 

I listened for some time, but could hear nothing. 

“There—there—again. You must certainly 
hear it now,’’ he said, for his hunting experiences 
had rendered him quieker of hearing than me. 

This time I fancied I heard a long wild ery for 
help at some considerable distance. 

“Let us go at once,” said L. 

Forgetting the state of the road and the late- 


body says he resembles me, and I think he must 
indeed, when even you cannot tell the difference.” 

“ But why did he not speak, and tell us what 
was the matter—(Philip had told her briefly how 
the accident happened, and had assured her many 
times over that he was not hurt)—and why has he 
not come back with you ?” 

We looked round the room, and perceived for 


the first time that our strange visitor was missing. 


ness of the hour, in the excitement of the moment, | 
we nade for the direction of the sound. By-and- 


bye we came to a turn in the narrow road, and a 

faint moan was heard close at hand. A moment 

afterwards, and the cries for help were explained. 
A young man lay on the roadside apparently 


injured, and beside him stood our friend the | 
young; perhaps the old geutleman is right. I 
_ will work, and wait a little longer ; and I left my 


farmer and the stranger who had abruptly entered 
the farm-house. 
We assisted to carry the young man to the 


farm, but before we arrived he begged us to put | 


him down. In the confusion of the storm, and 
the darkness of the night, he had mistaken his 


footing at a place where the stream was crossed by 
had to render the proposal into Welch ; and that 


arude stone bridge, and had fallen down a steep 


ravine. He, however, assured us, that he was not | 


much injured by the fall. 

As he spoke, the farmer, taking the lantern, 
held it close to the young man’s face, and said 
some words in Welch to the stranger, who replied 
ia the same language. 

I could not fail to remark the extraordinary 
likeness between the injured man and our silent 
visitor; but when we went into the house, the 
latter young man darted forward to Priscilla, who 
exclaimed, “ Are you Philip, or a spirit ? ” 

He endeavoured to calm her agitation, and 
Priscilla, when she was somewhat re-assured, asked 





“Tt is useless calling after him,” said Philip ; 
“he lodges at Llandaff, and no doubt he has gone 
back there. Unfortunately he had a sun-stroke 
at Bombay, and never quite recovered from it, and 
the least excitement paralyses his entire facul- 
ties.’’ 

“But why have I not heard from you, dear 
Philip? I thought it was your ghost coming into 
the room.” 

* Because I wished not to put my foot on 
English ground till I could ask Farmer Owen’s 
daughter to be my wife without giving up the 
comforts or enjoyments of her old home. When 
I, a penniless man, asked your father’s consent, 
though he made no unreasonable objections, I was 
not satisfied; so I said to myself—we are both 


ship, went to Australia, and brought from it, 
fairly and honestly, £700 of its gold! and now I 
have taken Meredith’s farm, and only want one 
thing to make me happy—its little mistress.” 

The farmer required a translation, and Priscilla 


completed, with many hearty congratulations over 
the agreeable character aud purpose of our ghost, 
just as the little Duteh clock struck two, the 
furmer, lis wife, aud daughter, left us, and heaping 
more logs on the fire, with a truss or two of straw 
upon the floor, and the help of great coats and 
blankets, we, the three visitors, were soon sound 
asleep. 

You would not find Priscilla Owen at her father’s 
farm now. She became the happy mistress of 
Meredith’s farm, and the wife of our ghost’s bro- 
ther, under whose management the land flourishes, 
by help, too, of the Australian gold. 
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PaoceeDin@ up the river was another tedious 
work, although the scenery was exceedingly varied 
and picturesque, interspersed here and there with 
‘wall hamlets, and, at interva!s, building yards for 
Canoes, 


The first considerable town of any importance 





was Saklat, where there existed some extensive 
fortifications, which, however, were in a ruinous 
and defenceless condition 

In some parts, the Menam is nearly a mile broad, 
whilst in others it is not half that distance; every- 
where, however, it is of profound depth, admitting 
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vessels of the largest draught of water to approach 
the shores on either side, so that the bowsprit of 
our vessel, in tacking, often became entangled in 
the mangrove bushes by the water side, scaring 
away birds of beaut.ful plumage, and troops of 
chattering monkeys. As we approached the capital, 
the busy hum of life and activity proved a great 
relief to the monotony and intense silence hereto. 
fore encountered. Canoes of all sizes and shapes, 
paddled by women with infinite skill, and piled up 
with every description of marketable goods, were 
plying from bank to bank, and hamlet to hamlet, 
disposing of these to any casual customer. There 
were canoes with perfect pyramids of delicious 
mangoes ; and other fruit canoes, with a whole 
cooking apparatus on board, inclusive of the viands 
necessary, which consisted chiefly of pork and ducks, 
of which both Chinese and Siamese are exceedingly 
fond, retailing chow chow soup and other appe- 
tising messes, not ouly to villagers, ploughmen, 
and the peasautry, but also to the occupants of 
other boats whose traflic consisted in live poultry, 
fruit, vegetables, and the areca (or beetlenut), all 
of whom, from exercise and air, were gifted with 
sharp appetites, which required to be appeased. 
Gradually but visibly the throng increased, present- 
ing to the stranger a singularly picturesque scene. 

A sudden bend in the river brought us in sight 
of the iry-docks of Siam, where, at the time, one 
or two stately, square-rigged ships, built strictly 
upon English model, and under English supervision, 
were undergoing repairs. Another bend, and a 
magnificent panorama burst upon our delighted 
gaze—the whole vast, flowing city of Bangkok, 
the capital of this immense kingdom. 

Fancy a splendid stream, running in a straight 
line before your eyes for upwards of a mile—aye, 
just as far as the eye can distinguish objects. On 
either side, in treble and quadruple tiers, moored 
to the banks, or to immense posts driven into the 
river, are innumerable floating little huts, being 
prettily painted, with thatched roofs, and raised 
upon bamboo rafts of several fect thickness, which 
bear the weight of the whole material and contents 
of these huts, besides forming a species of artificial 
foundation which excludes the great damp. These 
houses are so moored and arranged as to constitute 
streets and alleys on the water, plying amongst 
which, like our carts and omnibuses, were canoes 
of all sizes and shapes,—for scarcely a house is 
attached to its neighbouring domicile, and the 
natives are compelled to resort to the canoe if only 

ing a few doors off to call upon a friend. 

The surface of the river itself was literally dotted 
with canoes, large and small junks, and European 
vessels of all sizes and descriptions ; amongst these, 
ever and anon, we passed a floating house, which, 
assisted by the tide, was being paddled along, 
amidst the hollowing, screaming, and hooting of its 
inhabitants, to some fresh destination up the river, 
perhaps imagined to be more aristocratic, healthier, 
or better suited for business. 

Most of the first row of houses were shops, 
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where the shopkeeper and his goods had an oppor 
tunity of being seen by the passers by, and where 
the latter touted for himself with incessant zeal 
Amongst other articles, it was no uncommon th;j 


to see, exposed for sale, girls of from iivtean te 
seventeen, and bid for by uxorious old Mussulme:. 
and other natives in India, who indulge in extensive 
harems; and it is not uncommon for many of them 
to be knocked down foradollar. There isa strict 
understanding, however, in these transactions — 
firstly, that the girl is never to leave the kingdom 
(this is a law stringently enforced by the King) - 
secondly, that in case the merchant disapproves of 
his bargain, or gets tired of her, or leaves the 
country, he is then to return her upon the hands 
of her father, with just as much dowry as he chooses 
over and above the price originally paid. 

As we proceeded up the river, we passed on the 
left bank the prettily erected residences of some of 
the American missionaries, and the Portuguese 
Consulate, which were all built on the shore, and 
on a pretty green slope close to the European 
burial-place. About half a mile further on brought 
us opposite the British factory, and close to the 
pier of the hospitable mansion of the late Robert 
Hunter, Esq., so well known in connexion with 
the Siamese Twins. 

No sooner was the anchor down off the British 
Factory, Bangkok, than we were boarded by Mr. 
Hunter and his young partner, Mr. Huyes, both 
of whom were real princes as regards kospitality, 
and by them hurried on shore to become inmates 
of their house for so long as we chose to remain at 
Baugkok. It fell to my lot to be a resident 
there for nearly two years, and but for an attack of 
cholera which scared me from the place at a 
moment’s warning, I might now, perhaps, have 
been a millionaire, and holding high rank under his 
Siamese Majesty. On the other hand, I have 
little to regret or lament, when I consider that, of 
all the Europeans then there resident, with the ex- 
ception of an American missionary or two, not one 
survives. 

Soon after taking up my quarters at the British 
Factory, Mr. H. introduced me to the elite cf 
Siam, including a prince of the blood royal, who is 
now, I believe, the second king of Siam. He was 
then designated the Prince “ Chou Faa,” and was 
one of those natural geniuses we sometimes meet 
with amongst half barbarous nations, who, with 
very little tuition or assistance, had acquired an 
extraordinary knowledge of European languages 


and customs, was an apt scholar, and well informed » 


in many branches of the sciences and arts. I said, 
I believe, that this prince is now the second king, 
and I am inclined to be confirmed in this belief 
from the benevolence and knowledge attributed to 
King No. 2 by modern travellers; but these 
Siamese dignitaries rejoice in such a multitude of 
novel and unpronounceable names that it is difficult 
to recognize the plain Chou Faa in the present 
sovereign, whose names and titles are /egion, He 
was so extraordinary a man, however, aud withal 






















so benevolent, that further on [ must be permitted 
to devote a few pages to a description of his 
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rson, his character, and his manifold accom- 


plishments. Meanwhile I must Jean upon memory’s 
staff, and endeavour to describe our every-day life 


at Bangkok during the existence of fine weather | 


and during the prevalence of the monsoons or 
rainy seasons, 
During the prevalence of the fine weather we 


were usually early risers, as much perhaps by | 


force as inclination, for no sooner did the first 
dawn of daylight appear in the east than countless 


myriads of noisy thievish crows would wing their 


way over the city, bound from their roosting 
places amongst the numerous cocoanut and mango 
topes in the environs towards the open rice fields, 
where they, doubtless, breakfasted upon early and 
astonished grubs, and other small fry, which are 
considered, perhaps, dainties by gourmand crows. 
To say the truth, however, these Siamese crows 
were not over particular as to their diet; every. 
thing was fish that came to their net, from the 
carcase of some unwieldy hippopotamus to an un- 
lucky eel, whose wandering propensities may have 
left it high and dry as the waters receded from the 
bauks. Thieves and insolent withal were these 
said crows, and the hideous din their cawing 
created, lasting, as it did, a perpetual tumult from 
dawn till sunrise, effectually excluded sleep from 
our eyes, especially aided and abetted as they 
were by the barking of pariah dogs, and 
the perpetual crowing, cackling, and quacking of 
the cocks, hens, and ducks, so plentiful in every 
part of Bangkok. Under these circumstances— 
making a virtue of necessity—we were all early 
nsers, and the jirst thing done on quitting our 
stilling bed rooms, which the sultry heat of the 
night oftentimes rendered unbearable, was to have 
a delicious plunge into the cool and inviting 
waters of the Menam, whence we emerged after 
half an hour’s swim, or so, thoroughly braced up 
aud ready to bear with the fatigues and heat of the 
day. lu this wholesome and pleasant pastime we 
were Joined by, 1 may safely say, one half of the 
population of Bangkok, inclusive of men, women, 
aud children—for this anphibious people all learn to 
swim almost from the hour they are able to crawl 
about—a very necessary precaution, however, con- 
sidering how often their canoes get capsized in 
unfrequented parts and creeks of the river, where 
assistance is barely at land. Indeed the Siamese, 
under such circumstances, never think of assisting 
tach other. Holding hard by the capsized canoe 
those who have met with the mishap make for the 
nearest vessel or floating house, and there sct 
‘hemselves to rights as best they can. ‘The ladies 
during these morning ablutions, though clad in 
their every-day apparel (which was suffered subse- 
quently to dry upon them in the sun), swam and 
dived with ease and dexterity, and it was no un 
onmon occurrence for our small party to be ocea- 
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herself a shake like a Newfoundland dog, would as 
sudder.ly disappear and rejoin her friends, perhaps 
on the opposite shore of the stream. 

After our early ablutions, whilst the sun was yet 
young, and the morning air bracing, we generally 
indulged in a game or two at skittles in the ground 
behind the British Factory ; this brought appetite, 
and appetite the cry for breakfast. H1.’s servants, 
though all Siamese, had long been drilled in 
English customs, and with capital tea and coffee 
and other necessaries and luxuries they daily spread 
his hospitable board. After breakfast, which was 
usually over by eight, we promenaded the front 
verandah overlooking the river and enjoyed a 
whiff of tobacco. As this was our regular 
custom, and we usually occupied about half an 
hour in this he/p-digestion constitutional, many of 
the Chinese and Siamese living on the opposite 
bank attributed it to some religious ceremonial, 
and gravely inquired of H. the reason and cause 
for such repeated penance—for the idea of walking 
for pleasure would in their estimation have been 
tantamount to insanity. 

About this time of the day presented the 
busiest spectacle at Bangkok during the twenty- 
four hours. Interminable canoes, filled with 
beggarly Talopians, or priests, clad in their gamboge 
vestments, plied from house to house securing their 
daily rations, whilst the river literally swarmed 
with vendors of all the necessaries of life. Fresh 
fish, very excellent and of many varieties, fowls, 
ducks, pigs, capital vegetables, and most delicious 
fruit, the great part of these boats being plied by 
young girls, whose plaintive and varied cries were 
a pleasant break to the otherwise monotonous 
routine of daily life in Siam. Many of these poor 
creatures were, however, only Cochin Chinese 
slaves, who depended upon the liberality of their 
customers and the quantity they disposed of, not, 
alas! only for their miserable pittance of food, but 
for the hopes of protection from the brutality and 
ruffanism of their proprietors. I have known, 
many and many a time, a poor delicate child of 
barely ten years of age plying from early dawn 
until long after midnight, fearing to return without 
the expected amount which they were ordered to 
realise by that day’s marketing. 

By 10 am. the river became comparatively 
deserted, the heat of the day commenced to set in, 
the greater mass of canors with vendables had 
descended the river in search of more customers, 
the crows came back cawing noisily from the open 
fields, and sought refuge under the shelter of 
dwelling-house roofs or stately trees, always, how- 
ever, on the gui vive for a felony. Merchants 
and tradesmen were busily occupied about their 
several avocatious, pariah dogs investigated dirt 


"heaps in search of some stray bone or any offal, and 


' 


8) “an ° a . . . . 
ionally astonished by the apparition of some | 


l. + 2 ' ih 
‘aughing damcel aniongst us, who, after giving 


those who had nothing iu particular to demand 


their time or attention, lolled in easy chairs in the 
‘shady side of balconies, aud tried to extract in- 


struction or amusement from books twenty times 
perus ed, or stale old files of Kuro; Cau Hewapapers. 
” 
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Eleven p.m. and a canoe of rather an aristocratic 
character, judging from the number of rowers, 
paddled alongside the pier; thence emerges a 
portly old gentleman, lightly clad withal, yet 
reputed of enormous wealth. This is one of the 
most extensive traders with China, Cambogia, and 
Cochin China. He has called on some purely 


is 


business matters, and is attended by some score of | 


cringing followers, who walk behind him so 
doubled up that a stranger would imagine that 
they were individually suffering from a sudden 
attack of spasms in the stomach. The great. man 
comes upstairs and squats himself on the floor in 
the first verandah ; he is exhausted from waddling 
up from the seaside, and is decidedly winded, as 
well he may be, from the enormous amount of fat 
he carries about with him. His obsequious 
followers crawl about with deep humility, striving 
to outvie each other in serving this Siamese 
Dives. One carries a teapot full of cold tea, and 
refreshes him with sundry sinall cupsfull there- 
from ; another fans him, a third prepares his 
cigarette, and a fourth, armed with a species of 
brass pestle and mortar, combiues therein the 
ingredients necessary for the indispensable beetle- 
nut—for the fat man has lost nearly all his teeth, 
and cannot masticate properly without artificial 
aid. ‘To a few leaves of the beetle a small lump of 
chunam (or lime), a roll of leaf tobacco are thrust 
into the mortar, and ground into an abominable 
paste, from which, from time to time, the great 
man supplies his cheeks with a quid, ruminates, 
expectorates, and talks quietly in a low husky 
voice about the business upon which he has called, 


a boree, some half dozen of which are always r re 
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varying this occupation occasionally by calli ling fi 


or 
ady 
to hand, at which he whiffs placidly till his business 
is ended. and, it being near noon, sundry cravings 
remind him that it is time to be off, as his midday 
meal is awaiting him. 

We, too, remember that it is our tiffin hour. 
Cooled India ale is not to be despised when the 
thermometer is at a hundred in the shade; 5 
thinks also Monsiegneur, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, and a few of the French priests residing 
hard by, who, hatless, have been toiling through 
the forenoon sun on deeds of alms-giving and 
visiting the sick. They accordingly drop i in because 
they know they are always welcome. Of the same 
opinion are sundry English and Irish skippers, 
who pull alongside just in time for a snack. Not 
of the same opinion are the American missionaries, 
who eye us sternly from their verandalis over the 
way. Total abstinence is their principle, and 
worthy indefatigable men they doubtless are, in 
many respects, though they set us down as topers 
for indulging in Hodgson’s ale. Never mind, 
with consciences as clear as the ale itself, we sat 
down to tiffin with pleasant chat and merry laugh, 
and, after that, whilst the very crows open-beaked 


-are gaping for any stray breath of air, we also, 
overcome by heat and relaxation, seek relief in the 


afternoon siesta. ‘The hour of midday has arrived, 
and the whole of Bangkok is hushed in intense 
silence. ‘The river is deserted, the shops are 
desolate, and the inhabitants for the most part 
wrapt in profound slumber. 


SN 


HOLLINGSWORTH ’S C 


THE mysterious story told in the introduction of 
this poem is, we suppose, correct, although imper- 
fect. The name assumed by the author was that 
of the family of his nurse, in which he passed his 
early youth. He was placed with them by his 
mother, a lady of high position, in London, we 


are told, and by a clergyman, who dates from near | 


Liverpool. 
lady that he would conceal her name, and yet 
educate her son, in return for payments to be 
made for these services. The future poet was, 
therefore, in due time withdrawn from the homely 
cottage of the nurse, and educated in the rectory. 
He seems to have been a studious, ‘ 


his short life. He did not follow any profession, 
and this usual apology for living, 
independent means, was not requisite in his cir- 


cumstances. 


This clergyman had promised to the 


although a | 


wilful child, and these characteristics accompanied | nothing for himself; and those who were, in one 


et 
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and became acquainted with its hapless, nameless 
lodger. An attachment gradually grew into ex- 
istence between them, and he sought the lady’s 
hand, or some encouragement in his suit from her 
friends. They made some inquiry into his family 
and his prospects. He had neither. He was dis- 
owned, and his prospects depended upon the 
caprice of a lady, whom he had never seen, whose 
address—even whose name, he did not know, and 
respecting whom all information was refused to 
him resolutely by his guardian in holy orders. 
In these circumstances the young lady’s friends 
opposed his proposal, and that fact need not ex- 
cite much surprise, for as yet the lover had done 


respect, responsible for his existence disowned 


with persons of | 


him, in a manner absolutely more cruel than if 
they had provided for his training to common 


A young lady visited at the rectory, labour, and by some means had placed a couple of 
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jundred pounds into his hand to stock a small 
arm. The friends of this lady might, therefore, 
very properly have urged her to decline the pro- 

of a young man without family, fortune, 
same, or profession; although this seems to have 
jen effected more cavalierly than was requisite, 
in the case of a person with the evident sincerity 
fthis ‘‘ unknown.” 

He returned to the rectory, and begged for in- 
frmation from his guardian, That gentleman 
inputes blame to the young poet for rudeness in 
this inquiry, and credit to himself for keeping an 
immoral promise, for we consider his promise to 
the lady absolutely immoral. The nature of the 
ase originally might have justified the arrange- 
ment, but it was one which had a natural and a 
very proper termination. The son might have 
died in infancy, boyhood, or youth. He might 
have become a person of immoral and reckless 
habits. In the first. supposition the information 
would never have been required. In the second, 
itmight have been discreetly withheld. The event 
a it occurred, did not justify the latter course. 
The young man was made a gentleman by educa- 
tion, by habits, and by his own manners. Nothing 
ihjectionable is urged against him. He scems to 
have been a person whose affections were every- 
where checked, and yet they were deep, and last- 
ing,and strong; so far as these scanty materials 
of his life, supplied by those who knew it, enable 
us to judge, affections that it would have been 
weditable for any one to won. 

The yeung man requested his guardian, at last, 
‘0 pay him a sum of money suflicient to defray 
the expenses of four or five years’ travelling. The 
latter applied to his mother for the money, which 
wasadvaueed, In 1839, therefore, Alfred John- 
stone Holingsworth, names that signified nothing, 
eft his guardian’s house, who says, very gravely— 

“Such was his thankless return for ten years’ 
jaternal kindness.” 

The return of a more energetic man would have 
been different. Ife would have adopted means to 
arn this seeret, and the law might have afforded 
lim some assistance. 

The clergyman states that he remained at a 
cottage for some weeks near the young lady’s 
home before he departed. ‘This occurred in 1839, 
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worth, who returned from Denmark last April, 
are requested to communicate with Mr. Edward 
Melladew, 34, Great Tower Street, City.” 

Mr. Hollingsworth formed an acquaintance with 


' Mr. Melladen, a Liverpool corn merchant, during 











He did not reappear until 18/4. He had passed | 


the five years in France and at a German Uni- 
versity. He received another remittance, and 
ohee more departed. ‘The next period of five 
years was passed in Portugal and Spain, and on 
s expiring, the wanderer returned to his guar- 

n’s rectory in 1849. 

He called again for his five years’ allowance in 
1853; left, and returned no more. In the latter 


part of that year his guardian read this adver- | 


Uementin the Zimes:— 


1850, in Sweden. He was not apt to cultivate 
any friendship which might lead him into general 
society. The experience of his former reception 
may have restrained him from indulging that 
kind of recreation. His new friend did not meet 
him often, or hear from him, but in 1853 he called 
on Mr. Melladen, at Birkenhead, and committed 
a box of papers to his eare, until his return from 
America. He sailed with the ‘ Isaac Wright,” 
from Liverpool. Five years ago that ship returned 
tv port, with the cholera on board. Forty-seven 
persons died, and were thrown overboard before 
the Mersey was reached. The carpet bag and 
portmanteau of Hollingsworth were found in the 
vessel, and it was believed by Mr. Melladew that 
his strange friend was one of the forty-seven. 
He adopted the course described to acquire some 
knowledge ‘of Hollingsworth’s relatives. The 
guardian, still residing as a clergyman near Li- 
verpool, answered the advertisement. The boxes 
were opened. A number of papers were found. 
A legal document, addressed to Mr. Melladew, au- 
thorized him, in the event of the author's decease 
in America, to publish these works, or employ 
some persons capable of superintending their 
publication. The profits were to be divided 
equally between Mr. Melladew, with his literary 
friends, on one side; and the lady whom the 
author loved in 1838 and ever after, but who 
married another soon after Hollingsworth was 
dismissed by her parents. The first part of one 
of his poems, ‘‘ Childe Ereonwold,” was published 
in 1856. <A second edition of that part was pub- 
lished last month. It is a goodly volume, oocu- 
pying 289 octavo pages, which contain, we are told, 
only one-third part of this poem or thereby. 

As it has been successful the lady may receive 
some remembrance of her unhappy lover; and the 
remaining parts of the poem may be published. 
They are edited by Dr. Sexton. The Liverpool 
clergyman, or clergyman near Liverpool, expects 
the public to respect his secret. The public might 
have taken that course if he had not defended his 
conduct, and if he had not charged his unhappy 
pupil with ingratitude. The cool manner in 


which this is done would indicate a defect in 
moral character. The writer evidently thinks 


that he was sinned against, and not the sinner in 
the story. He had no right to make the vows 
that he says bound him. They were vows to 


perpetrate the keenest cruelty that could be in- 


flicted on a human being. ‘The tale describes a 
young man of unusual sensibility, educated as a 
gentleman, supplied with money, yet denied any 


“The relatiyes of Alfred Johnstone Hollings- means of ascertaining his parentage, or any clue 
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on the subject. He might have been thus trained 
into a suspicious life. He might have readily 
supposed that he was the victim of conspiracy ; 
and it is strange indeed that his guardian can 
consider himself an ill-used man. 

This romance is treated by the critics as a plain 
true, unvarnished statement, and yet it is roman- | 
tic to the extreme. It is a history of tragedy on 
all points. It might be one mode of selling a book, 
but Childe Erconwolde’s life could stand alone, 
without any adventitious helps. The author, if 
he lives, has no need to be ashamed of his book. 
If the narritive be strictly true there would be no 
difficulty in taking off the disguise. The poet was 
acquainted with the Mersey. He also lived pro- 
bably on the Cheshire side, and he was as probably 
frequently at Chester. He was known by the 
name of Hollingsworth. He was educated in a 
clergyman’s family. That family is of course 
known to several other families. The clergyman 
has been acquainted with the poet’s mother nearly 
all his life. She is a lady of high respectability, 
and she resides in London. If the clergyman be 
identified, and he is known to a number of persons, 
there would be little difficulty in identifying the 
lady. Therefore the biography tells us too little 
or too much. It is not artistic, whether it be 
partially or strictly true. 

The poem has received one mark of popular 
approval in its second edition within two years. 
It is one among twenty ; oneout of twenty. One has 
received that honour denied to nineteen. It is a 
dramatic poem, founded upon a tale of the Nor- 
man invasion, and the Saxon misfortunes under 
Harold and William. Childe Erconwold was an 
adventurer, not unknown on the scene of his ad- 
venture. He was attached to the household of 
Earl Woden, of Hallentun, near by the Mersey, 
who had an only daughter, Melitha, whose name 
we are requested to pronounce as ‘‘ Meleetha.” 
Childe Erconwold did her father’s knightly mes- 
sages, and finally led his contingent forces at~ 
Stamford Bridge, gaining for himself and the Earl’s 
men a great renown. 

There must be lovers in every drama, so Er- 
conwold loveth Melitha, the Earl’s daughter ; and 





Melitha loveth Erconwold, the peasant widow's | 
only son. But what reeks descent to one who | 
had slain the Norwegian king, after he had cap- 
tured the Norwegian standard in the battle of 
Stamford Bridge, and to whom King Harold had , 
promised an Earldom, by his own good sword and | 
strong arms won. 

An Earl Holeroft, who went not forth to the 
battle of Stamford Bridge, fancies that he might | 
honour Melitha with his hand, in exchange for 
the lands and towers of Hallentun, and the Earl 
Woden considers this a likely proposal. Old Earls, | 
young damsels, and young knights propose, but | 
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they cannot dispose. Melitha’s first bridegroom 
was on his way even then to Hallentun, but she 
knew not of his existence, had never heard his 
name, or seen the man. 

Hollingsworth infuses through all the poem q 
deep vein of cynical morality, and of better mo. 
rality good, and sound hearted. And he dissects 
the probable feeling of the heart more acutely 
than almost any of our modern poets. His "thd 
roine, Melitha, is placed in the most trying posi. 
tions that a dramatist could devise. When her 
father insists on her marriage to Earl Holerof, 
and she prefers Erconwold, news come that Wil- 
liam is on the sea, and the Saxon Earls muster at 
Hastings. There were no telegraphs in these 
days, and Melitha pined with grief during the 
absence of her father, Holcroft, and Erconwold, 
She insisted upon visiting the mother of her 
lover, and the scene is natural when the Earl's 
daughter discovers that her knight was only 
a serf—or, if not, like a serf—a freed man 
who was poor. That circumstance was un- 
known to her, and she complained of the deceit, 
which might have been an omission. She was 
neither courteous nor lady-like in her demeanour 
to the old widow and her daughter, neither of 
whom wished that she should marry Erconwold. 
Mothers never, sisters seldom, wish their sons or 
brothers to marry far out of their station in life. 
The scene is quite natural, and so is Melitha’s 
repentance afterwards, and her anxiety to repair 
the evil that she had done. As time wore away, 
her anxiety became deeper, and at last some of 
her own retainers arrived, fatigued, wearied, and 
worn. They were vanquished. ‘ Vae Victis” 
formed the war-cry of the victorious Normans. 
Everywhere the vanquished Saxons bit the dust. 
The pillage of the land was reckless and sad. 
Yet these men—these rivals—were brothers of one 
race; not as all men are, but brothers of the same 
division of the human family. Earl Woden, Earl 
Holcroft, and Erconwold were all slain; Harold 
was dead; William was king. The Normans had 
the land; the Saxons were outlaws—slaves. For 
Melitha no home remained but the church’s sane- 
tuary. A faithful monk urged her flight, but 
deep sorrow is thoughtless. Her father killed; 
her lover slain; her lands given to a Norman 
stranger; her retainers almost annihilated in the 


combat where all was lost, what booted it where: 


Melitha fled, or what befel her. It wasa mistake. 
Before she could be removed the Norman soldiers 
were in the house. The lady fainted at the vio- 


‘lence which ruled in the once quiet towers of 


Hallentun. She was fair, and some soldiers quar- 
relled on her appropriation. At that juncture 
their leader entered. He was, according to the 
poet, who hated the Normans, a lowly-born car 
rier of Flanders. This is an unnatural episode 10 
the plot. The Norman knights, like their direct 
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jeseendants in the elder branches, never conde 
gnded to work until forced by hunger. In 


‘tice to them, we must say that their hands | 


gre ordinarily unstained by labour. This suc- 
wssful carrier of the Flemings rescued Melitha 
‘om his “ Bretons,” and his more polished lieu- 
yaant, Volmar—not that this worthy had any 


icular pretensions to greatness either, for | 


follingsworth introduces him thus :— 
He'sa fiery, hectoring, Norman, glorying but in might 
and guerre ; 
Known among his foreign kinsmen as Volman, le petite 
Tailleur. 
farl Gerbond, the Norman, insisted on marrying 
Velitha. He was a mild prudent man, who 
inew not how many turns might occur in for- 
tune’s wheels, and it was well to secure thus 
the lands or the right to the land. Besides, he 
yard Melitha’s story from the Monk; and thought 
sal! she loved was dead, that she at last might 
gow tolove him. Her fate, perhaps, was sadder 
that the Norman Earl, whether he had, or had 
wt been, a Flemish carrier, was a gentle man. 
She could only quarrel with his mild mood, and 
his dull quiet ways, so very unlike the cha- 


; rcter of the Normans. Melitha cast her protection 





over Ereconwold’s brother and sister, because they 
longed to him; and Gerbond made no objections 
to their being dwellers in his castle at Hallentun. 
Valmar lived there also. By chance he heard 
that Ereonwold, was a prisoner wounded at Has- 
tings, and confined in a Dover dungeon. He 
vished to gain Melitha’s favour, with the view 
of advancing his interest in a settlement of land, 
some such material reward of ‘his victories. 
Therefore he pretended that, by supernatural 
neans, he had heard of her old lover’s safety, and 
wught his deliverance. That, he said, the Earl 
Gerbond could accomplish if he would. Few 
iusbands, in the Earl's position, would have inter- 
fred for that purpose. Gerbond only did not be- 
lieve in the supernatural. Valmar had the vision 
rma Letiche. “I never heard,” said Gerbond, 
“Letiche so followed thee.” All thatcould be 
drawn from the Earl was, “ we'll think—I cannot 
‘tow that Ere is there.” Melitha’s pleading with 
terhusband is the most powerful argument in the 
arcumstances that could be imagined. 

Why should T bid so? Art thon not my lord ? 

All hopes of him are blighted !—lost for aye ! 

Deal is dear Ercon !—dead, his dear Melith! 

Tis thy —thy wife who bids—and yet not ;—nay ! 

Tis Heaven’s still might, that bows the heads of kings; 

Tis meek, kind Charity, who sees his wounds ; 

A blessed angel, mourning at our side, 

And whispering to thy wife this prayer for him! 

Shut not the gate upon these heavenly ones, 

Lest ill betide ! 

The Earl, slightly moved by this appeal, to do 
dl that he would have accomplished with pleasure 
fhe had believed in Valmar’s Letiche, pleads 
that he does not know Disard so well who holds 
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Dover, and Melitha pleads again, adducing many 
reasons :— 
When thy strong castles, —when yon holy church ; 
When the bright palaces in ruins mould ; 
When I and thou, and all around are dust: 
Oh, then, as never crumbling monument, 
This good work, yet above, will bear thy name ; 
Yet blessed stand reared in the Hall of Heaven! 


Valmar wants to send; Gerbond gets as far as, 
“Well, Melith, but—” He is lost at “ but.” 
And Melitha knows that she pursues her vantage 
ground. 

Yet flits my lord? Give not ill way to this. 
Thou hast three props,—gold, kinsmen, and good works 
But gold forsakes thee when the death king nears, 
For, nought more liking, it can give thee nought. 
Friends bear thee to the grave; then turn away, 
And read thy will. But good works follow thee ! 
Rise with thee to the blessed throne of heaven; 
And, as fair angels plead for mercy there, 
O be not hard then! Do one kind work more : 
For never erring man had fitter time 
To prove his goodness! Let it not go by; 
For heaven hath sent it thee that thou may’st have 
Such pleader for thy sins ! 


We are not bound to admire Melitha’s theo- 
logy. The poetry is sufficient. The extracts 
are from the close of the first part. It is a 
passage of brilliant thought, and brilliant writing. 
Even the end, and the last verse after Valmar, 
has been allowed to send for Ereonwold, have an 
originality of thought in them, in the curious 
tenderness of the good, and yet the unloved Nor- 
man Earl. 


GETBOND. The little man is wroth. 
Weep not Melith, for thou may’st still become 
Dear Ercon’s wife; I might be slain some day. 
Come with me to the garden. Weep not love. 
Lo, what fair day; it is the sunniest hour; 
Come, let us rest there in the bower. 


Childe Erconwold abounds in many passages 
of remarkable merit ; the author had assumed an 
unnecessary aversion to the writers of the Lake 
school ; he would succeed with the old plain Saxon 
speech in his style, and he has attained his object. 
We cannot read a statlier homily than that of 
Wilfrid the Monk to Erconwold. 


It is so hard to go the narrow way; _ 
For life is masked death in glittering pall : 
Who bribes us there with lures, gold, pom 


or sway, 
And lures us there into his groanful hall. 


Mark well an old man’s words; for snowy locks 
Drop pearls of truth, which toil and tears have won. 
He knows life’s wrecking shoals, life's hidden rocks ;— 
Hath gone the way which thou hast but begun. 


Lost gold is found; lost hours are lost for aye. 

Let time, young man, be deemed thy dearest store. 
Life is an inn, where thou wilt dwell a day ;— 

Gio soon the long old road, and come no more. 


Be kind to poor old age; thy years roll on. 
Bear with its weakness—thou art hale and strong— 
It needs most helping love. Why give it none? 
Twill soon need less—it will not want thee long! 


Kind mother’s love is heavenliness below ; 
In our ill world a temple undefiled : 

Be good to thine, lest thou, too, come to know, 
What grief it is to have a worthless child, 
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Young love is sweet. ‘Tis light to wander free ; 
To cast old dim-grown, for new-shining gem: 
Mind yet thy parents; if they weary thee, 


0 think how much, how long, thou’st wearied them! | 


Goad not thy foe; he too is sorrow’s son ; 

Can boast some good, whate’er thy hate may say— 
Steel, gold, and silver, never bind as one: 

AU have their worth. Then, let him go his way. 
To love thy wite—all those of thy dear mind ; 

‘lo praise thy friend—help him who help thee most: 
These are the beggar-virtues of mankind, 

Which even the lowest savages can boast. 


HIope on! the worst of storms will pass away ; 
Hold fast thy helm, howe’er the billows flow ; 
Time’s at his wheel, can turn all in one day, 
And grave hie j cet o'er thy dreadest foe. 
Thou nam’st all, friends; thou ween’st they'll ne’er 
forsake— 
May’st hold their kindness for thy dearest heard ; 
But sweetest flowers can hold a deathful snake— 
Need proves thy friends, O youth! as war thy 
sword, 
Trust not spring's ice, nor lurking snake at rest, 
Nor new-sown field, nor words—least wavering 
girl's; 
For fickleness dwells in her lily breast, 
And woman’s heart is like the wheel that whirls. 
Trust not to wealth, oft scattered in a day! 
What hast thou when the golden bird 1s fled > 
Flocks, friends—all die; thou too must soon away ; 
But one thing lives, the doom upon the dead. 


Hollingsworth was born in 1818; his birth and 
death were alike lonely and strange; he seems to 
have been through all his life, from its beginning 
to its close, cut out of companionship and fellow- 
ship with the world, still he knew it well. He 
never published any of his verses during his life ; 
he was afraid of Scotch reviewers, for whom he 
entertained an unnecessary contempt, which many 
men would consider to have been, at the bottom, 
something like dread. The feeling was novdless. 
The Seotch reviewers are gone, and the English 
bard was only half English, the lame and shorter 
half, we faney, after all his sareasm, Hollings- 
worth probably wrote this earlier part of Childe 
Ereonwold before his thirtieth year, and it 
indicates confidence and experience ; confidence 
in his own powers—singular in a writer whose 
MSS. had never got out of the box in which they 
had been originally placed—-and experience that 
literary acquaintanceship is usually necessary to 
confer. ‘This confidence was in nothting more 
apparent than in his disposition, of these MSS. 
and the profits likely to be realized from them. 
From the opening lines to the last, which we have 
quoted ; he scorns the adventitious aid of ‘‘im- 
ported words,” and affects to write the English 
language in its Saxon purity. He succeeded in 
that better than any poet of the middle years of 
our century ; and alway through this care for his 
style gleams forth bright clear thoughts that 


should live. 
Full thirty winters now are fled 
Since English Harold fought and bled; 
And Rufus, Norman William’s son, 
Now wears the crown which Alfred won. 


| 
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It storms without ; ‘tis dreary night. 
The lordly hearth in Nigel’s hall 

Is heap’d with fire, and throws its light 
O’er glittering shields upon the wall, 
And armour worn in Hastings fight. 
While he that wore it on that day, 

Now tottering old, with silver hair, 

Is set near Lady Mable there ; 

And tells of things long past away. 
She, dark-eyed maid, so young and fair, 
With raven locks, says ‘* Yes” or * Nay,” 
But muses on some lover’s lay. , 


Both watch the fire, with thoughtful eye. 

To him the sparks and ashes mean ~ 

That man must rise, and shine, and die, 

Be then as though he ne’er had been. 

She traces there a dragon-fight, 

A bounding steed, and glittering knight ; 

Then, haply, thinks on him she loves ; 

Sees rocky caverns, winding groves ; 

Now, skies with fiery sun and clouds; 

Now, shapes like coffins—deadly shrouds. 
Sometimes his own circumstances colour his poetry, 
It is not altogether improbablg that Erconwold 
was meant to represent his own state with the 
necessary alterations that time had made. Widow 
Hilda may have only been a §Mrs. Iolings- 
worth, a nurse; after all Melitha’s scorn : first 
and kindness afterwards. It is written of Ercon- 
wold :— 


’tis no where shown. 
* * * 


ITis lineage might be long : 
* ” % 

And yet he’s proud—believes that nought on earth 

Is more than freedom and his English birth.” 

Sometimes he forgets the age in which he lived, 
and that of which he wrote :— 

While distant houses through the gloom are seen, 
With windows gleaming fiery sheen. 

They are supposed to gleam from the beams of 
the setting sun and we doubt whether England 
had many windows capable of glancing and gleam- 
ing from that light during Harolds reign. 

Qu another page, 76, Ereonwold displays an 
acquaintance with the learning of the East, that 
was scarcely to be anticipated in England 
before the conquest. 


There, too, were stalking rueful shapes of men, 
In long black palls; whose leers were like to those 
Of dried up mummies. 


Were Saxon gentlemen in those days acquainted 
with mummies? It is scarcely a question that 
admits a doubtful answer. 

Toslig, the brother of Harold made war on 
Harold, and brought the Norwegian king and army 
to assert his supposed rights against his brother. 
‘This invasion was defeated at the battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge. The morality of Toslig in making 
this war, is described in lines applicable generally 
to war-makers. 


He dies the death most dire and grim 
Who murderous takes his brother's life ; 
What, then, shall be the doom o’er him 
Who fills the world with bloody strife! 
Who, but to win a crown or name, 

To prove himself most great or wise, 
Blows evil embers into flame ; 

Makes millions against millions rise. 
Woe rack him who thus uses might! 
Accursed be his fiendish spells! 


That make the blooming fields to blight, 
Turn merry chimes to dolesome knells ; 
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That foul the purse, root up the good ; 
Make tender mother tear her young ; 
Old doting men grow tiger-strong 

In raging for their neghbour’s blood. 

Toslig was a resolute warrior, who, while he 
might have escaped himself, would not abandon 
his confederates of Norway. To his brother’s last 
messenger of peace during his battle, the poet 
has given, we believe, a fair rendering of Toslig’s 
answer :— 


Exranp- Hither, earl, I haste to say, 

BeakzR. We shall win this glorious day; 
Yet our lord and king would be 
Friendly with— 

TosLia. To hell with thee ; 


Victory, slave, or death for me. 


We cannot aftord space for many more extracts, 
but there are several of the following verses in a 
different style from any of those that we have yet 

uoted. The result of Erconwold’s suecess on 
Widow Hilda and Earl Woden is well described. 
It is the result of the same event on different 
characters that forms the charm of the passage :— 


Hear those who spurned her Erconwold, 
And said he'd never mend; 

Hear all before so proud and cold, 
Now claim him as their friend! 


Learn where to welcome, where to sigh, 
Where flatter, where despise ; 

How low thy lords may fall; how high 
Thine underlings may rise ! 
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Yon, at his wine-boards sheen with gold, 
Where gilded lions stand, 

Is seated Wodennoth the Bold, 
With silver cup in hand. 


He prates to Holcroft, named “The Proud,” 
Whose head so deafen’d whirls ; 

He'd rather walk among the crowd, 
Or hear yon harping girls. 


A secret with two gentle hawks, 
Perch o’er a sleeping hound ; 

Its keeper, as Earl Woden talks, 
Makes cornicinus sound. 


Lord Holcroft eyes the man with hate, 
Who having ears, should think ; 

That when our earl begins to prate, 
‘There is no time to drink. 


“ Young Erc,” he roars, ‘‘ was bolder than 
The most in that poor fight. 

Good Heaven! all know, hath made the man, 
But I have made the knight!” 


Young ladies goodly, dight, and fair, 
Are at the porch beneath. 

Melitha, bold earl’s daughter, there, 
In silence twines a wreath. 


The poem, not only from the singular cireum- 
stances of the unhappy author, but from its own 
merits and originality, deserves to reach a third, 
and many other editions. It is one of the few 
remarkable books which we have lately seen. 
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Aueust 3lst—Viscount Palmerston has gone | 


to shoot pheasants with the Emperor Napoleon at 
St.Cloud, and the politicians who suppose that 
le has sold his country three or four times during 
his long life, imagine that he is there on some 
political plot—an absurd imagination. 

The Queen returned to Osborne this afternoon 
from her German journey, which has been a popu. 
lar aifair among the Germans, alike of the great 
and the small States. 

Notwithstanding the professions of Napoleon, 
uneasiness exists in France among the Protestant 
population, who find that means are adopted to 
narrow their influence and numbers. 

SEPTEMBER Ist Among the strange para- 
graphs of Indian news one, just to hand, reminds 
people of the days when the wealth of that country 
was deemed inexhaustible. We have all heard for 
some time of the Nawab of Banda, who joined the 
tebels at Calpee, after having been expelled from 
his own fort and town. ‘This chief seems to have 
been possessed of more solid wealth than all the 
Rothschilds. 
Madras Infantry have caught his carts of gold, 
Jewellry, and rupees—the latter amount to the 
large sum of £400,000. ‘They would form a good 
prize for one regiment. The gold and jewels are 


returned at value for £9,000,000—the largest 


A company of the 43rd Native | 


' always more doubtful. 





prize ever caught. No Spanish galleon ever 
equalled that mass of bullion and diamonds. The 
jewels are supposed to have been the property of 
the Peishwas in old times. Although this romance 
of gold digging may be exaggerated, yet there can 
be no doubt that immense riches have changed 
hands during the Indian war. 

2nd—The Turkish Government has made ano- 
ther loan in this country of nominally three 
millions. A considerable part of this loan is said 
to have been subscribed by some Scottish banks 
and companies. The return for the money is very 
good, while it lasts. The return of the money is 
The East Indian empire 
has taken eight millions during the year from 
capitalists, and foreign governments nearly a 
similar sum, 

All America blazes with excitement respecting 
the Sub-Atlantic cable, of which the whole sub- 
stance and sum of credit, bating fractions, is taken 
for the States. ‘This is unfair, but not unlike the 
elever people of the Union. To begin with 
eapital, they did not find one-tenth of the money 
necessary. They did not make any part of the 
cable, or any one of the instruments, or anything 
whatever, absolutely necessary for the work to be 
done. ‘Tlie invention of electric telegraphing did 
not occur in the States. ‘The oldest notice of the 
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scheme refers to experiments now one hundred and 
sixty years old, at Renfrew—in Scotland, of course 
—although, since then Kenfrews have doubtless 
been built in the Union. The practical employ- 
ment of it for business business purposes is a 
recent matter in England, of which the patentees 
can speak for themselves. 

3rd—The Birmingham Musical Festival yester- 
day realised £2,789 5s.—a large sum for a place 
with the population of Birmingham. A new music 
hall at Newcastle was also opened yesterday. All 
the English towns of any magnitude will soon have 
efficient places of this nature. Yesterday, the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin entertained Mr. Bright, the 
engineer of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, to 
dinner. The Lord Lieutenant refused to attend, 
because he understood that Cardinal Wiseman was 
an invited guest. The Earl of Eglinton declined 
to meet the Cardinal, because the Queen’s health 
had been omitted from the list of toasts at a 
priestly dinner in Ballinasloe. The Earl was right, 
but the priests, we understood, only used water 
now, and may not think it good enough for the 
purpose. ‘That would be a mistake too. 

4th—Many of the railway companics have re- 
cently held their helf-yearly meetings, and they 
make complaints of the decline in business and in 
dividends. The truth stands thus: These com- 
panies expended much more money than was 
necessary on their works, and now they make thie 
public pay for what they required, aud what they 
did not want. The dividend on the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow will be at the rate of ¢hree per cent., 
but that would be, perhaps, five per cent. on what 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line should have cost, 
and is four and five-cigbts per cent. on the price 
now paid for the stock of that company. ‘The 
reduction on the receipts of those lines arise from 
the feeling that the difference in their fares between 
first, second, and third class is exorbitant, and 
unless some remedy be found in the shareholders’ 
wisdom—there will be none in the directors’ for 
that wrong—the natural remedy will become 
stronger. 

6th—The Queen and suite left Osborne this 
morning at an early hour, and travelled to Leeds, 
which they reached at six o’clock. The loyalty of 
the Yorkshire towns, as became them, was strongly 
demonstrated in cloth; and Leeds, always crowded, 
was overflowed by swarms from its tributary towns, 
some of them almost equal to itself in magnitude. 
The Royal party remained at the Mayor's house 
for the night. 

The Secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany intimates to-day that there is something 
wrong with the cable, and they have been unable 
to make out any signals since the 4th. hat 
circumstance was known. 

7th— The Queen has opened the new Town Tall 
at Leeds, this forenoon, with great ceremony. 


The building cost £100,000 and is worthy of the | 
After the ceremony the Queen knighted | 


town. 
the Mayor, Sir Peter Fairbairn, and then preceeded 


| to Holyrood Palace. 
| the world—nothing but the Queen’s progress, and 
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There is no political news jy 


the exuberant loyalty of Yorkshire. The Frene' 
Emperor, the Spanish Queen, and the Russian 
| Emperor are all upon similar tours at presexi, 
They have become fashionable in Royal families. 

Sth —The number of Sabbath school scholars 
who joined in the procession at Leeds, formed 
yesterday to receive the Queen, was upwards of 
32,000. In 1784 the number of scholars in the 
Sunday schools of Leeds was 2,400. The mem. 
bers of benevolent societies in the procession 
exceeded 24,000. 

The agitation in the Turkish empire continues 
and is now described as a disease of ten years 
standing—the revival of the zeal once exhibited 
by the Asiatics for the Prophet, including more 
carcful observance of ceremonies; and, among 
them the slaying of infidels when convenient. 

Prince Napoleon, who had been appointed by 
his cousin the Emperor as -his Licutenant in 
Algeria, will not, it is now said, visit that colony, 
but be turned into a sort of colonial minister 
residing under inspection at Paris. 

9th—The Queen and court have arrived at 
Balmoral, on the Dee. That Highland Palace, 
under the shade of Loch na Gar, and bordering 
with the birks of Abergeldy, has now been got into 
shape, and her Majesty will remain there probably 
five or six weeks. 

The harvest is nearly cut down in all lowland 
districts, aud stands considerably over an average, 
with the exceptions of potatoes and turnips, produce 
not cereal, and requiring not to be cut down but to 
be taken up. The bad news of the former may 
be exaggerated, but by the latter great losses have 
been sustained. 

Considerable doubt is now expressed regarding 
the working of the Atlantic wire. The fault is 
considered decisively against its use by some 
electricians. 

10th—The Chinese, it is said, will pay to the 
British, as expenses of the war concluded now, 
£3,000,600, and to the French £1,200,000. The 
feeling that the Atlantic cable is all wrong some- 
where becomes stronger daily. 

1lth—The Sultan of Turkey has alinost be- 
headed, and altogether dismissed, his ministry for 
permitting himself and his family to spend too 
much money. The Treasury is in distress. A very 
good joke appears in the German papers. Prince 
Alfred, they say, has left Berlin for Vieana to 
inspect the German contingent. And much good 
the contingent will derive from inspection by 4 
"young boy of fourteen. Bullion continues to flow 
into the country. The current last week gave 
£452,939 in, and £182,083 out. f 
| 13th—A mail is telegraphed from India, but it 
las no very important intelligence. Mann Singh 


has been relieved by Sir Hope Grant. His 





besiegers did not stop to dispute the matter, but 
cleared the ground in the neighbourbood of Mano 
Singh’s fort on the approach of General Grant, 
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so as to give his men no trouble. There are con- 
siderable troubles in many parts of India still. | 
The Gwalior Contingent were said to have been | 
defeated by General Roberts on the 14th August. 
The Mahomedans of the East are not more actively 
mischievous than those of the west. Conspiracies 
have been discovered to murder the Pasha of 
Egypt and the Sultan of Turkey, who are con- 
sidered too liberal by their subjects for the times. 

14th—-A bad accident occurred last evening at 
a music hall in Sheffield. A cry of fire was 
raised. A rush was made for the doors. The 
passages were narrow. Several people are said to 
have been killed. Their deaths, as in all such 
cases, were caused by narrow doors, or too few of 
them. If people had confidence that they could 
all get out in a short time, they would not make 
these murderous rushes to the door. 

15th—The Great Eastern steamship is to be 
sold for a comparatively small sum of money to a 
new company, who engage to finish the vessel, and 
put it into business. 

The Atlantic telegraph cable continues to be an 
object of speculation. Indistinct notions, like 
articulations, are observed still, as if the electricians 
at Newfoundland were persevering in the effort to 
rouse their friends, but nothing can be made of 
them. 

! 16th —The Indian mail brings many details. 
Mann Singh, the largest landowner of Oude, who 
was besieged by the Begum, had joined Sir Hope 
Grant. Nana Sahib is believed to be in Nepaul, 
in destitute circumstances, probably. Peace had 
been concluded with the Chinese near Pekin. The 
compensation is said to be something considerable, 
and to be payable out of the Canton port taxes, 
but the Cantonese, at the most recent dates --22ud 
July—had recommenced the murder of Europeans. 

The Bank of England, at the meeting to-day, 
declared a dividend of four and a half per cent. 
for the half year. 

17th—The Russians are said to have purchased 
from the Sardinians the port of Villa France, in 
the Mediterranean. They have taken a lease of 
the port instead of making a purchase. They are 
not to make of it a second Gibraltar, as some 
people allege, but to use it as a depot of stores for 


the Odessa and Mediterranean Steam Shipping | 


It is worth while, however, to notice | last, as compared with the corresponding month 


Company. 








the cireumstances and time when the Russians 


have first got ground on the Mediterrancan shore. 

There seems to be no hope for the Atlantic 
Telegraph. ‘The fault is supposed to be 230 miles 
from Valentia. Rejoicings for the success of the 
scheme were indescribably grand at New York and 
other United States cities, when the stoppage of 
the communication had occured. 


18th—The bullion in the Bank now approaches 


uineteen millions. Consols sell at 974. Large 
remittances in gold are anticipated. The new 


gold diggings on Frazer’s River promise well, aud 
will attract many emigrants. 
The comet occupies the void caused by an 
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| unprecedented dearth of political news, It is now 


seen evening aud morning. Its train has been 
developed gradually, and it becomes brighter day 
after day. 

20th—Political personages are concerning them- 
selves with registration societies, and contemplate 
a general election next year. So there must be 
some truth in the report of a new Reform Bill. 

Another new park has been won to the people— 


this time at Stockport—won or wrung out of 


misery. During the crisis when many operatives 
of that town were out of employment, some 
parties thought that a marsh which belonged to 
the town might be turned into a public park. That 
was done. it was opened yesterday. 

21st—-The memorable fact of the day is that 
Lord Brougham, at Grantham, in Lincolushire, 
inougurated the statue of Sir Isaac Newton, erected 
there at a cost of £1 600, in an oration not less 
brilliant and scientific than might have been ex- 
pected from the great orator thirty years since. 
Sir Isaic Newton died in March, 1727, in his 85th 
year. One hundred and thirty years afterwards, 
the people of his native village record, in a statue 
of bronze, on a pedestal of Anglesea marble, an 
imperishable name. Brougham’s oration, taking 
his years into the reckoning, is the most admirable 
that he has ever made. 

221d—When one door shuts another opens. 
As other Parliaments are closed up, the King of 
Holland opened his ou Wednesday, with a very 
pretty speech, in which he proposes to make more 
railways, set free the slaves, reduce taxation, reform 
the courts of justice, and triumphs in prosperity, 
That is a King whom a Parliament may be glad to 
meet. 

Lhe King of Prussia has done something to 
render permanent the powers of Regency possessed 
by his brother, the Prince of Prussia. 

23rd—The British Association for the advance- 
ment of science holds its annual meeting for the 
present year at Leeds. The meeting will be well 
attenced in Yorkshire, ard find many local matters 
worthy of making a note of. However, the Asso- 
ciation do not now attend so much to local pecu- 
liarities as to general statistics and science. 

24th—The Board of Trade returns published 
today show a decline of exportations in August 


last year, of £504,042. ‘The total decrease on the 
cight mouths of the year now past, is over nine 
millions, and in value over ten per cent. The 
decline wil! not continue after the current month, 
as the exportations of last year began to fall in 
October. 

A Royal Commission is engaged at Weedon in 
ascertaining the nature of the blunders committed 
in the clothing department of the military service. 

25th—The bullion at the Bank on Wednesday 
last stood at £19,134,065, being the largest sum 
for the year. Consols sell for 97}, or thereby, 
and at that price operators will not purchase. The 
harvest is weil sceured over the country, and is, 
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certainly, above an average, so that twelve months 
of low prices.may be expected. The comet, which 
has shown head and tail for some time past, both 
morning and evening, is now a very beautiful object 
when nights are clear, keeping close by, and rush. 
ing rapidly towards, the sun. 

27th—The treaty with China has been published 
this morning It contains 56 articles, of which, as 
nearly as possible, fifty are formalities. It concedes 
(in the 2lst article) the delivery to the Chinese 
authorities of any Chinese criminals who may take 
refuge on British territory. This seems to involve 
the restitution of political fugitives, who would be 
considered criminals in China. 

The yellow fever is prevalent at New Orleans. 
For a month past the deaths have been nearly one 
hundred daily. At New York, a mob pulled down 
the quarantine buildings erected on Stettin Island, 
from a dread that the disease might spread. One 
British captain says that 600 of our seamen die 


from that disease in the port of Rio annualiy, The 


statement must surely be exaggerated. 


| 2S8th—The channel between England and France 
| is getting into an extremely defensive state. Ip 

addition to Cherbourg, it is said to-day that the 
| French Government propose to appropriate six 

millions sterling for the defence of Havre, and lots 
of money for other places—Boulogne, Calais— 
everywhere. This expenditure does not look as if 
the empire were peace. A report runs that Napo- 
leon has invited the Russian Emperor to Paris. 
The assassins would deem that too good an oppor. 
tunity to be abused, and yet the Russian Emperor 
is a good-natured personage. News from India 
runs that the Gwalior rebels had been defeated 
on the 14th August, by General Roberts, with the 
loss of 700 killed. An engagement had occurred 
with the new police in Oude, wherein the rebels 
were defeated. General Napier had retaken the 
fort of Peeuree, on the 24th August, after thirty 
hours’ shelling. Two disarmed regiments of Ben- 
gal Sepoys had mutinied at Mooltan, along with 
_ some disarmed artillerymen. They were cut down 
| or dispersed. 
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The Queens of Scotland. By AGnes StRICNLAND. 
Vol. VII’ Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 

Tus seventh volume of this work contains Mary 

Stuart’s prison life in England, from her engage- 

ment with Norfolk to her death on the scaffold at 

Fotheringay. Miss Strickland has therefore been 

obliged to deal with the most disputative period of 

English and Scotch history. ‘The two kingdoms 

were ruled by two Queens. The Qucen of Scot- 

Jand was heiress of the English crown and cousin 

of the English Queen. Mary Stuart was. said to 

he the most accomplished and the most beautiful 

woman of her time. Elizabeth of England was a 

strong-minded woman, perhaps not altoge!!er 

fascinating, but not less jealous of rivals on that 
account. They were opponents in religion. Tili- 
zabeth was the champion of such reformation as 
had passed over England. Mary Stuart was an 
orphan and a Roman Catholic from infancy. The 
strong aud vigorous arms of her ancestors, who 
would have shielded her youth from injuries and 
insults, were in the grave. The chivalrous king 
and knight who might have lived to watch her 
steps up to womanhood, but for Flodden; and 
who was expected to return by many of her sub- 
jects ; or the broken-hearted prince who perished 
ere she could know his love, might have changed 
by their living the mode of Mary Stuart’s life 


and death. 


Princess and the Queen of Scotland, yet she was | 
educated in France. ‘This circumstance imparted 
those French influences to her character that may 
explain many of her misfortunes. Our history 


Although she was from her birth a_ 
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presents no life more calamitoas than that of this 
Princess, A Queen—an orphan—a widow —almost 
ere her infancy, certainly ere the years of girlhood 
had passed away—she was brought, through the 
Danuphin’s death, from France to Scotland, in the 
midst of great excitement on religious subjeets. 
She was asineare Roman Catholie, but she had 
more of the original Stewart characteristics than 
her descendants on the English throne. Her 
grandfather would not have permitted persecution, 
after he began to comprehend the subject; and 
his descendant would have been equally tolerant if 
she had been surrounded with good counsellors, 
Although Mary Stuart stands out in history as 
the most interesting lady in our annals—almost in 
any courtly records—yet her biography has yet 
to be written—by one wlio could grasp her posi- 
tion in its educational, political, and social pecu- 
liarities, trace her sufferings and her temptations 
without prejudice, and deal justly by all parties 
who group around this stately central figure. The 
work will yet be done—it has yet to be done. 
Miss Strickland, like her predecessors, is an able 
partisan, She places her own views in the best 
light ; she makes those public men whom she 
traduces wear the worst possible character; she 
polishes to a false brilliancy the character of those 
who serve her purpose. The more interesting 
accusations in the volume are fortified by a foot- 
note, “Tytler”’ ‘That is merely running round a 
_circle—making one enthusiast security for another 
| enthusiast, and getting nothing by the transfer. 
Tytler, as an authority, with his black pins for 
| connecting links of evidence, has long ago been 
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disposed of ; and we do not want to fight the quiet | 
old gentleman’s statements over again in the work 
of this lady. We believe, moreover, that enthu- 
siasm is the only charge which we should make 
against either of the two—enthusiasm without | 
that analytical faculty which would have balanced | 
the admiration felt for the unhappy sufferer by her | 
historians. 

The gross injustice of Miss Strickland towards 
many of the Scotch peers comes out at the begin- 
ning of the volume :— 


The great object of Lord Boyd's mission to Scotland 
was to deliver conciliatory letters from Mary to the 
Earl of Moray, and the convention of nobles at Perth, 
offering them her pardon, and indemnity for their past 
conduct, if they would unite with her loyal subjects in 
ratifying the treaty for her liberation and restoration, 
which had been concluded with the English Council, 
and co-operate with her loyal subjects in appointing 
judges to try the legality of her marriage with the 
Earl of Bothwell, in order that, if it were found illegal, 
sentence of nullity might be declared, and herself re- 
leased from that wedlock, with liberty to marry where 
she pleased. 

If Mary’s conduct in regard to Bothwell had been 
such as her adversaries represented, she would scarcely 
have demanded a process which could not fail to in- 
volye inquiries and discussions, such as no guilty 
woman would venture to provoke; but she was not 
only willing, but anxious that the circumstances under 
which her marriage with Bothwell was contracted 
should be investigated by friend and foe. Far different 
was the deportment of the traitors, who had pledged 
themselves to accomplish that unhallowed wedlock, 
and after they had done so, taken advantage of their 
own wrong, by making it the pretext for dethroning 
and calumniating their royal victim. The scrutiny 
she boldly challenged, they shrank from and shame- 
lessly averted, by the taunting exclamation,—‘ If the 
Queen, our Sovereign’s mother, wish to. be quif of 
Bothwell, let her write to the King of Denmark to 
execute him for the murder of the late king, her hus- 
band; that will be her most effectual divorce, and then 
she may marry whom she will.” 

What, it may be asked, would these men and their 
literary organ, Buchanan, have said of Mary, if, acting 
on their suggestion, she had so far departed from her 
duiy as a sovereign, as to use her influence with a 
foreign prince to put one of her subjects to death for 
an offence for which he had been tried in the Justiciary 
Court of Scotland, before the Lords of Session, and 
acquitted by a jury of his peers, whose verdict, how- 
ever partial and erroneous, had been confirmed by the 
three estates of Scotland assembled in parliament ? 
The very men who made this ribald requisition, with. 
out having entered into a bond with the said Bothwell, 
engaging themselves, under their own hands and seals, 
to maintain and defend him to the utmost of their 
power, and bear him harmless from any pursuit for the 
crime for which they now required his life to be taken, 
in a manner contrary to the forms of law and justice, 
by a despotic sentence in a foreign land, 


When we look for some evidence of the value 
belonging to this quotation, we find it in a foot- 
note, “Tytler’s History of Scotland,’’ without 
further reference to chapter or volume; and yet 
Miss Strickland makes this unsupported assertion 
« ground for attacking Buchanan, who may have 
never known of its existence as a rumour; while 
Bothwell was liable to death as a traitor attainted 
Without any reference to his marriage, or even the 


| bitterness of his times. 


| baths. 





murder. 
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Equally ungenerous is Miss Strickland’s attacks 
on John Knox. The Puritan was a man of severe 
uiorals. His heart was doubtless tainted by the 
He was the champion of 
a persecuted and proscribed creed, then attaining 
the mastery in Scotland. He could not compre- 
hend Mary Stuart’s character, and he disliked 
those revels that, within a few yards of his humble 
residence, disturbed the quict of his people’s Sab- 
John Knox was, nevertheless, a man of 
strictly domestic character, with a heart full of 
love to all whom he deemed loveable. There are 
few Scotchmen who will be easily persuaded that 
he compassed the death of any person whose life 
could be spared, and it requires much mystical 
learning indeed to connect the few words ascribed 
to him in the following passage with any desire 
for Queen Mary’s death :— 


The warning Mary had received was correct, her 
apprehensions only too well-founded. Sir Nicholas 
Elphinstone was the bearer of a petition, signed by the 
Regent and his creatures, representing to Elizabeth, 
“that as Mary was the fountain from whom all the 
commotions, seditions, and practices that troubled 
England did flow, so her remaining in that realm gave 
her opportunity to continue them; and that the best 
means of bringing quiet to both countries, and provid- 
ing for the security of the religion, was to send her back 
to Scotland, where she would be cut off from all means 
of continuing her correspondence with foreign princes 
their and ambassadors.’’ A requisition for her blood 
was at the same time sent by John Knox to Cecil, in a 
mystical letter, exhorting him ‘‘ to be thankful to God 
for benefits received,” meaning the suppression of the 
northern rebellion; and warning him ‘that, if he 
struck not at the root, the branches, which appeared 
to be broken, would bud more quickly than men could 
believe, and with greater force than would be wished ;” 
adding emphatically, ‘‘God grant you wisdom. In 
haste of {at} Edinburgh, the second of Januar. Yours 
to command in God,’ signed, “John Knox, with his 
one foot in the grave.” A striking excmplification 
this of the ruling passion strong in death! Knox’s 
enthusiastic demand for the slaughter of his captive 
sovereign Was reiterated and enforced by Elphinstone, 
in his conferences with Elizabeth and her ministers. 
He also entreated her majesty to consider the ** dangers 
that might ensue to both realms by the increase of the 
factions which favoured Paptistry and the Queen of 
Scots’ title, unless the Regent were properly supported 
with arms, money, and ammunition, which, if she 
would accord, he and his friends would continue, on 
reasonable wages, to serve her as they had done their 
native princess in Scotland. That the heads of all the 
troubles that had lately disquieted her, were in her 
power, and if she did not provide a remedy, whateyer 
mischief followed would rest on herself,” 

Mary Stuart, after her return to Scotland, was 
married to Lord Darnley ; and it is a singular fate 
of accomplished, beautiful, and energetic women 
to have often stupid husbands. Darnley was, 
perhaps, the most useless husband that could have 
been selected at the time from the Scoteh peerage 
for their young Queen. Wild and lawless as were 
many of the nobles who frequented Holyrood, they 
were, with few exceptions, brave men. A Douglas 
or the Hepburn, a Lindsay or an Erskine, or a 
Gordon would, at least, have protected the Crown 
from insult. The wretched voluptuary to whom 


the young Queen was wed had not one recommen- 
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dation for the arduous position into which he 
was thrust. His murder, and he subsequent 
marriage of the Queen to Bothwell, form dark 
blots upon her character, which may, we think, be 
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at Sheffield to those she obtained from France; and 
possibly her liberal commissions for presents to her 


_ continental friends, and favourable report of the skill 


_ of the artificers there, contributed to the progress of the 


fairly cleared away. The tales respecting Rizzio | 


were never worth the importance attached to them 
by some of the monarchs’ persecutors. Her sub- 
sequent history to the period when she sought 
refuge from defeat in the English territory, and 
found a prison, is one of sorrow. All her future 
life was suffering. Yet in those English prisons 
her hand was sought by noble and princely suitors 
The Duke of Norfolk perished on the scaffold from 
his engagement to Queen Mary. The Earl of 
Leicester expected once to gain a near step to the 
English throne by assuming the place of that 
Duke. Don Jolin of Austria, the most successful 
of the Austrian commanders by land and sea, 
thought, with Spanish aid, to invade England, and 
rescue the miserable prisoner, whom he wished to 
make his wife; but the plot was communicated by 
the Prince of Navarre and the Prince of Orange to 
Queen Elizabeth, and the armament would have 
been too late. Afterwards the Austrian Prince 
sought to obtain the release of Mary by negocia- 
tion, but Elizabeth refused his terms, believing 
that they might lead to a new family, who would 
have aclaim on the English throne, and yet be 
closely connected with the most Romanist house 
on the continent. This view of Elizabeth’s policy 
has not been adequately urged in defence of her 
conduct, yet we cannot avoid the thought that 
more kindness, a more womanly treatment of the 
Scotch Queen, would have been creditable to 
Elizabeth. Mary Stuart could not have forgotten 
that her own son was that Protestant Prince for 
whom her cousin sought to preserve England’s 
throne. Miss Strickland’s volume is in many pas- 
sages, especially her descriptive passages, written, 
as her former volumes have been, in a very 
interesting style. She alleges that Sheffield was 
largely indebted to its melancholy prisoner’s wealth 
for the progress of its cutlery trade, but we can- 
not say that she bears any favourable testimony to 
the climate of thateEnglish region of steel and 
steeleworking :— 

The sick and sorrowful captive was removéd on the 
28th of November from Chatsworth and the sweet 
valley of the Derwent, over the chain of rugged hills 
familarly called “the backbone of England,’’ to the 
bleak, feudal domain, Sheffleld Castle and Manor, in- 
herited by her keeper from his renowned ancestor, John 
Talbot, the first Earl of Shrewsbury. ‘The Castle was 
seated on the lofty hill, at the conflux of the rivers 
Don and Sheaf; from the latter the name of the town 
is derived, which Camden describes as ‘‘ famous for its 
smiths ;” its reputation for keen cutlery was still more 
ancient, for old Chaucer celebrates the Sheffield knife 
as a weapon of personal defence The armourers who, 
enjoying the patronage of the warlike family of Talbot, 
built their forges at the foot of the Castle-hill, were 
doubtless the originators of those unrivalled manufac- 
turers in steel and iron which, enjoying a world-wide 
reputation, have raised the town of Sheftield to its pre- 
sent state of wealth and statistical importance. 

Mary Stuart could not fail to perceive the superiority 
of the well tempered penknives and sharp scissors made 





place where she was doomed to spend so many weary 
years of restraint. Money being very scarce in Eng. 
land at that time, the large income she derived from 
her dower and personal estate in France, proved a 
source of prosperity to those localities where it was ex. 
pended, and enabled her to do many kind and generous 
acts in the way of charity to the poor, and to reward 
those who obliged her and her noble followers. Shef. 
field, where she resided a greater number of years than 
at any other of her English prisons, experienced, of 
course, considerable benefit from the circulation of the 
foreign gold she expended there. She never forgot that 
she stood the next in the regal succession, and that the 
contingencies of a day, or even of an hour, might place 
her on the throne of England ; and she always sought 
to endear herself to a people who stood to her in a 
relation, scarcely less interesting than her subjects in 
Scotland. Mary was not lodged in Sheffield Castle on 
her first arrival, but in the newly built family mansion 
celled the Lodge, and subsequently the Manor-house, 
nearly two miles distant from the Castle and town, 
situated nearly in the centre of the spacious well. 
wooded park, with long avenues of oaks and walnut- 
trees, leading to it from all points of the enclosure. It 
had two gardens and three spacious yards, an outer 
and inner court. Mary Stuart was the first unfortu- 
nate queen, but not the first prisoner of state, who had 
been brought to Sheffield Manor-house in sickness and 
sorrow, with a boding heart; for Cardinal Wolsey had 
been conducted thither two days after his arrest by the 
royal order: he remained in deep dejection es Peed 
days, and died at Leicester on the fourth day after his 
departure. 

There is one quotation which we deem it just to 


Miss Strickland to make, as it expresses an altera- 
tion in her opinion of Queen Elizabeth’s share in 
Queen Mary’s death. The English Queen ere that 
hour came was, with all her vigour, under the 
influence of counsellors who adopted their own 
policy, without much regard for her feelings, and who 
could not look calmly forward to the elevation of 


Mary to the English throne :— 

Now, although I freely avow that I entertain a different 
opinion when writing my life of Elizabeth, the duty ofa 
historian compels me to declare that a new and singular 
light has been thrown on that dark passage, the death of 
Mary Stuart, by the discovery of a contemporary document, 
which, if founded on fact, transfers the guilt of that deed 
entirely to those ministers who, having injared the unfortu- 
nate heiress of the Crown, beyond hope of forgiveness, 
determined that she should not survive Elizabeth. The 
document in question is apparently the minute of a Privy 
Council, or Star Chamber investigation, dated 1606, nearly 
twenty years after Mary’s execution, when death had swept 
the leading actors in that historical drama from the stage. 
Walsingham, Leicester, Burleigh, Hatton, Paulet, Elizabeth 
herself, had all gone to their great account, and it is impos- 
sible to conceive any motive for fabrication in the matter. 
It is the deposition, attested by the signatures of two persons 
of the names of Mayer and Macaw, affirming “ that the late 
Thomas Harrison, a private and confidential secretary of the 
late Sir Francis Walshingham, added to the letters of the 
late Queen of Scotland those passages that were afterwards 
brought in evidence against her, and for which she was con- 
demned to suffer death; that he could forge the hand and 
signature of every prince in Europe, and had done so oftea- 
and that he was employed by said master, Sir Francis Wal 5 
singham, to forge Queen Elizabeth’s signature to the deati- 


| warrant of the Queen of Scots, which none of her ministers 


could ever induce her to sign.” Tt is certain that the war- 
rant for Mary’s execution remained six weeks in Davison $ 
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hands, and signed ; and that Elizabeth ever did sign it, rests 
on his unsupported testimony, no witness being present 
when, according to his own statement, she set her hand to 
that instrument, and in the self same hour desired him to 
take measures for having the necessity for using it superseded 
by Mary’s keepers putting her to death. The joint letter, 
written by him and Walshingham, making the proposition 
tc, and its refusal by, Paulet and Drury, are undeniable. 
Bat whether the signature to the warrant for Mary's 


as Harrison subsequently affirmed, forged by him at Wal- 
sington’s desire, that fatal instrument was undoubtedly deli. 
vered by Burleigh and his coadjutors to Beale, without her 
knowledge or sanction, on the evening of Friday, February 
3rd, with directions for him to assemble two out of the five 
noblemen to whom it was addressed, at Fotheringhay Castle, 
and take the necessary measures for seeing it carried into 
effect. 

The execution of Mary Stuart, like her nineteen 
years’ imprisonment in England, was a horrible 
injustice. It is impossible, under any arguments 
from: State policy, to justify the course pursued by 
her relative of England towards the unfortunate 
Queen. It would be equally erroneous to impute the 
responsibility for her death to the English Sove- 
reign. Still more erroneous it is to cast the blame 
of that tragedy upon the Protestants. When the 
intelligence of Queen Mary’s death reached Scot- 
Jand, Karl Sinclair appeared at Court ina suit of 
armour. King James mentioned to him the 
Court order. But said the Earl, “I wear the 
proper mourning for the Queen of Scotland.” 
James did not ‘ake the hint. H2 was heir to the 
English Crown. He would wear it, and then his 
mother’s death migl:t be avenged cheaply. Mary 
Stuart has had many apologists, but none more 
zealous than her last. 


The India Religions ; or, the Results of the Myste- 
rious Buddhism. By an Indian Missionary. 
London: Thomas Caulley Newby. 

A CONSIDERABLE demand exists at the present 

moment for Indian information ; and many persons 

want to know more than is generally known re- 
garding the Indian religions. ‘The author of this 
little volume professes to be an Indian missionary. 

He should have put his profession in the past 

tense, because he cannot now be a missionary with 

his views. He explains that the Bhuddist rejects 
ie entire visible world, and calls the mind of man 

a vapour, and soon. Some people consider that 

the system was atheistical; and of them the 

the author says :— 
The truth is, that it is not atheism at all, but the proper 


following out, and the logical search down to, its basis of all 
consistent and believable philosophy. It is the rigid mathe- 


a ES 





matical demonstrations of Spinoza carried out and summed. | 


It is the conclusion and result of Hobbes’ search—and vain 


search —for soul in the relics—self-moved—of the senses. | 


It is the “ form,” or “ number,” or “ show,” 


It is the Emptied Heaven of the Platonists. 


of Pythagoras, 
It is the ex- 


hausted dream-world of the Mystics; the quietism of the 
Quakers; the one ultimate “mind-emptying-out” of all | 
Flulosophers, and of all the supernaturally laborious systems 
of which philosophy—or the getting behind nature—is 
And this is that which the vain talkers of that 
Which they do not understand stigmatise as atheism. Rather 
itis making God all, including we, ourselves, by totally anni- 


capable, 


hilating matter, and deriding it as a fiction and an impos 
sibility. . 

The truth is, this these sentences are hyper- 
naturally daft. In the next chapter we have 
some account of the Hindoo religion. As this 
missionary is an apologist of the Hindoo creed, 
we are disposed to give his view of it fully. More- 


execution was written by the royal hand of Elizabeth, or, | faith it seems to bea very fair account of that 


We may believe that the author has ex- 
aggerated nothing, and that be has not set down 
aught in malice concerning this ancient creed :— 


The Hindoos who profess this religion, have several sacred 
books named Vedas. They are written in sanscrit, and form 
their religious and philosophical code. They admit the 
metempsychosis; and, in consequence of this belief, certain 
classes abstain from the flesh of all hinds of animals, Brah- 
manism commands the moderating of the passions, and 
teaches the immortality of the soul—its purifications — by 
penance and voluntary abstencnce, and a vast number of 
religious practices, All the members of this religion, which 
extends nearly throughout India, have, from the remotest 
times, been divided into four castes, all intermixture of which 
is forbidden. Those castes are—the Brahmins, who are the 
learned and the priests, and form the class from which ail 
public fanctionaries are taken; the Cshatryas, or Kettres, 
destined to the military profession; it is from them that 
sprang the Rajahs, who established the principalities of once 
independent India; the Nairs of the Deccan are connected 
with it. The Vaishyas or Beizes, are devoted to agriculture, 
cattle breeding, and dealing in the produce of the soil, and 
manufactured articles. Those who occupy themselves 1n com- 
merce, especially in foreign countries, are styled Banians ; 
a great number of the Mahrattas be'ong to this class, The 
Sudras, or Tshutri, are the artisans and labourers. Fach 
of these four principal castes is subdivided into several 
secondary. Among the Hindoos, the descendants of those, 
who, by unlawful marriages, have derogated from the rights 
of the leading castes, are comprised in the ignoble and de- 
spised divisions called Varna Sankara. Still lower than these 
mixed or bastard castes, we find the unfortunate Parias. These 
beings are obliged to live in solitary places, to shan the sight 
of a Lindoo, to distinguish their wells by a circle of animals 
bones, and to employ themselves in the most disgusting oc- 
cupations. On the other hand, they may eat everything. 
The Brahmiuical worship is accompanied by a great number 
of ceremonies and solemn usages. Some of them are 
horrible—such as the procession of the god juggernaut, 
beneath the wheels of whose ponderous car fanatics throw 
themselves to be crushed, in the belief that they are thas 
gaining the most glorious of deaths, and eternal happiness. 
There are other festivals, in which reign tumult and licentious- 
ness, where the shameless Linzgam is shown to the prostrated 
multitude. Ablutions and lustrations make a prominent 
part of the Brahminical worship ; the images of the divinities 
are solemnly washed in the rivers and lakes. Several rivers, 
among which are the Ganges, Nerbudda, and the Kristna, are 
held sacred. There are many places to which the Hindoos 
make pilgrimages; the most celebrate! and frequented are 
stated by Mr. Hamilton to be Juggernaut, Benares, Gaya, 
Allahabad, Tripaty, Dwaraca, Somnauth, Bamisseram, the 
Maransoar Lake, Gangoutri, Joalamukhi, Omercuntuc, Trim- 
baka Nasser, Pervattam, Barkar, Madura, and Bindrabund, 
The barbarous custom of the women of the first two castes, 
who immolate themselves on thefunera! piles of their husbands, 
is 4 remnant of the human sacrifices, which were anciently 
very frequent. Even in latter times, during epidemics and 
public calamities, Brahmins have been seen to throw them- 
selves from the summit of a tower as an expiatory offering. 


The author admits the cruelties and the licen- 
tiousness practised under this creed, from which, 
without being liable to the charge of fanaticism, 
the Christian rulers of the land may have laboured 
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to free their fellow-subjects, 
successful in several of the cases enumerated, and 
that we believe to be the best monuments raised to 
their rule in India. We would believe naturally 
that the Indian missionary rejoices in these accom- 
plishments ; but he says ef himself, and we fear, 
truly, “ Quite naturally an animal of four legs, man 
has only, somehow. got upright. His very shames 
confess it.” 

We do not know that it would be more conve- 
nieut for mankind to walk on all fours, or more 
decorous ; but the author may try it, for ‘‘to him 
who knoweth to do good, and doeth it not,” being 
a missionary he will know the context. He sums 
up the sins of the English rulers against the 
Hindvo systems in the following tirade :— 

Grasping everything that could render life desirable, the 
English have denied to the people of the country a‘l that 
could raise them. They have, with contemptuous indifference, 
even if not with more active discountenance, turned aside 


They have been. 


OUT OF TOWN. 


from all that should elevate the Hindoo people. 
outraged their caste. They have done their best to ignore 
their religion. They even talk now of no longer permitting 
it. They have abrogated their laws of inheritance, They 
have changed their marriage institutions. They have done 
their best to expose the most sacred rites of their religion to 
contempt—not amongst ‘the English only, but amongst the 
Hindoos, They have delivered up their pagoda property to 
confiscation, They have branded the people of the entire 


They hay é 


, country—even in their official records—as “ heathen.” They 


have seized the possessions of the native princes. They have 
converted to their own use the estates of the Indian nobles, 
They have unsettled the country by their systematic exertions, 
They have collected the revenue—permissively, perhaps, but 
sill under English authority—by means of torture. They 
have sought to uproot that which is the most ancient aris- 
tocracy in the world—the Incian; and to degrade it to the 
lowest condition, Now, what would the Earl of Shaftesbury 
—prond as he is of his position in the peerage of England, 
ani zealous as he is in the cause of Christian proselytism— 
say to such foreign interference on his own order, and to 
such innovations, on the part of heathen ‘strangers, in his 
own religious beliefs, 





“OUT 


All, all are gone, the “old familiar faces ;”’ 

Some are gone down unto their country places ; 

Shutters up, blinds down—as their departure’s traces 
Tell they are gone. 


Where are the dowagers ? where’s each cosy dinner ? 
Where the pink-edged billets showered upon a sinner, 
Who, since Town thinned, hath found himself grown 
thinner ? 
All, all are gone. 


Where’s the Hyde- park crinoline? where its glistening 
dresses ? 
Where, exclusive ‘‘ Almack’s’’ lady -patronesses ? 
Highland breezes blow about Macassar-scented tresses ? 
All these are gone. 


Where is Lord Derby ?—where his Tory henchmen ? 
Some even yet, at Cherbourg, fraternise with French- 
men, 
Far away from Westminster’s smoke and river stench, 
man, 
All these are gone. 


Where is Lord Chelmsford, our “ great gun’’ of Chan- 
cery? 
Far away from dusty courts and “ puttings in of an- 
swer’’—he 
Walketh over green sward, or rideth on a prancer —he 
Long since has gone. 


Where is the Commons’ seldom speaking Speake ? 

Wanders he o’er high Alps ruddy health to seek, or 

Stalketh he red deer, or frighteneth grouse, or squeaker ? 
Where is he gone? 


Where is the busy “ Boanerges’’ editor? 
Is country air for his health a welcomed creditor? 
Or writeth he his leader still—and yawneth when he’s 


read it—or 
Is he too gone? 


OF TOWN.” 





Where is “ Ancient Pistol,’’ James Earl of Cardigan ? 
Smnileth he on country folks, ‘‘ bearded like the pard, ’ 
again, 
Telling verbosely of that “Light Brigade charge” 
marred again ? 
Where is he gone? 


Robinson in Notre Dame now listeneth to Te Deum; 
Brown in Rome by moonlight is ‘ doing Coliseum,” 
Sight-showers everywhere, and moneyed dupes to fee 
"em. 
These off are gone. 


| Jolly Albert Smith has bolted off to China ; 





Minor Smiths by hundreds have bolted up the Rhine 
—or, 
Syntax-like, sought whatever scenes are finer. 
All, all are gone. 


Every one is everywhere, slaying grouse, hare, phea- 
sant; 
I, alone in London, envying every peasant, 
While at my door loud knocks lean duns incessant. 
They are not gone. 


Oh! but to lie an hour on balmy clover, 

Bending over the blossoms—rolling over, over ; 

Or, by some sea-shore, mollusca to discover, 
Would I were gone! 


Oh! but to plunge in the salt surge, like a Triton ; 

Fancy sniffs sea breezes while these lines I write—on 

Monday, by cheap train, I'll rail it off to Brighton— 
Would I were gone! 


Autumn is passing—the falling leaves are yellow— 
Farmers are preparing for their “ brown October” 
mellow— 
Why alone in London sit I a seedy fellow ? 
I witu begone ! 
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